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A FATHER'S LOVE. - 


1. One day a man was seen driving a horse th 

had become wild and excited, Tt plunged and — 
reared, and at length broke away. The driver 
could not hold it in. So he wrapped the rein 


to hold the 
2. “Let him go! let him go!” cried the bj 
standers ; “you can't hold him ! ig 
| pen dam .. 180 don’t you let him go* ' 


‘Tl. New Words in Book IIZ., .. 188 
‘Is? | IL Contraction, .. .. 190 





8 A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


without that little boy; and for him I held the 
horse to the danger of my own life.” 

7. Ah, children, there was the father's love dis. 
played: rather than have his little son hurt he ran 
a most fearful risk, but counted his own life as little 
worth, if he might save his boy. 


New Words in this Lesson >— 


blood ex-citted rath-er wag ‘gon 
by‘stand-ers fear“ful reared waist 
dis-played’ heec“ed rein wrapped 
ef-forts ; plunged risk wrists 


Questions :—1. What was seen one day! & What did Ue bystanders my? 
8. What did the driver do? 4 In what state was he when the horse was caught 
6. What did the crowd ask him? 6. What answer did the man giv 7. How 
was the father’s love displayed ? 


By~stand-era, lookerson. Dis-played’, shown. | Plunged, threw ite body for 
Can't, cannot. Don’t, do not ward and tts hind lees 
Count-ed, valued. Biforts, attempts. Reared, stood on {ts hind fect 


Didn't, did not, Ex-cit-ed, stirredup. Rein, strap of the bridle 


. 
Summary :—To hold a horse that was running away the driver wrapped the 
rein around his waist, and held on tik the blood gushed from his mouth and 
nose. When the people asked him why he didn't let the horse go, he showed 
them his little boy in the waggon he was driving He proved his love for bis 
child by risking his own life to save his boy from danger 
Exercise :— Write the Summary, and underline the Nowns: as. Te hold a 
horse that was running away the driver wrapped the rein around his waist, and 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


1. The cold winds swept the mountain height, 
And pathless was the dreary wild ; 
And 'mid the cheerless hours of night 
A mother wandered with her child : 
‘ As through the drifting snow pe pressed, 
. The babe was sfeeping on her breast. r 


x * ‘ 





A MOTHER'S LOVE. § 


2. And colder still the winds did blow, 
And darker hours of night came on, 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow,— 
Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone. 
‘O God!” she cried, in accents wild, 


“If 7 must perish—save my child !” 


tripped her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 
i the child she wrapped the vest, 
ik her babe was warm. 


And roun 


And smiled to thir 


One kiss she gave, one tear she shed, 
xe kis g 


Then sank upon the snowy bed. 


—- 
ad. At morn, a traveller, passing bY, 


Saw her beneath the ~— veil ; . 
ras in her eye, 
The frost of death was in her ©) 
Her cheek was cold, and hard, — pale: 
e robe from off, the child— 


airs p and sweetty smiled! 


The babe looked u . 
2 Wes 
e 


re Sh, ae gy ss, Ra a are ™ 
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10 == THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS SHEAF. 
‘New Words in this Lesson :— 
ac‘cents cheer“less flee“cy stripped 
bared chilled mantle swept 
bé‘som dark“er path‘less trav-el-ler 
breast deep‘er robe vest 
Spellings and Meanings :— ) 
Ac“cents, tones of voice. ,; "Mid, amid. ; Snow-y bed, ground cor- 
led, made very cold. “tess, withoutapath | ered with snow 
Dre 7, cheerless. die. Vell, covering 
m. pr ag Rove, mantle. Vest, garment 
i , snow like wool. | Swept, blew across. | Wild, untilled ground 
1 elec niecioes 


thy y penne mother and her child were canght in a snowstorm while cross 
a mountain. To keep her child warm the mother wrapped it in ber own 
mantle, Next morning she was found dead in the snow, and ber child was «is 

cov safe and well. 
t-Write the ry, and underline the Verte; as, A mother and 
her child were caught in a snow-storm while crossing a mountain. To keep her 
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aaa, THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS SHEAF. 

‘ ar . e 

*, e time ago, writes a gentleman, I was 













yelling in Norway. As I p&ssed the farm-houses 
saw something of which I have often thought 
Ay pleasure since. 

©. What do you think it was? A long pole 
| fastened on the roof of the barn at every farm- 
e,and on the pole was tied a little sheaf of 
What do you think it was for? 

For‘along time I tried to guess, but I was 
It such a curious thing to find a 
to @*pole in this way at every farm- 


with a fellow-traveller. He 





I asked him the meaning of 
mT ee ana? rte 





THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS SHEAF. ll 


4 


5. He told me that they were put out at Christ- 
mas time every year, “that the birds might have a 
menry Christmas.” Each year the old sheaf is 
taken down and a fresh one is put up. ~ 

6. What a pretty custom, I thought, In Nor.” 
way the winter is very long. There the deep snow 4 
and thg hard frost last for eight or nine months of 


ne year. The days are short, and oe nights bg 
ef , . ~ ee, Fi 


se* o% . agi oy OMe cae | 


¥ 


aa THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS SHEAF. 


long and dark. The poor little birds have great 
difficulty in finding food. 

7. But they too, like ourselves, have a little 
brightness at Christmas time. It must be a pretty 
sight to see them flocking to the Christmas feast 

8. Often since that day I have thought of the 
poor birds in Norway, chirping and twittering 
around the Christmas sheaf. What a pleasure it 
must be to the boys and girls there to provide this 
feast for their little feathered friends ! 

9. Boys and girls, won't you try to think of 
some plan like this, so that, when the season comes 
round again, the birds with us too may have a 
merry Christmas ” 


New Words in this Leeson: 


chirpting fastened no“ticed sheaf 
Christ“mas feast our-selves’ sheaves 
cu‘ri-ous feathered pro-vide’ trav‘el-ling 
cus*tom mean-ing pus-zied twit‘ter-in~ 
En‘glish Nor‘way | sea“son writes 


t—1. What did a gentleman see in Norway! % What was tied on 
& long pole, and where was the pole placed! 3. What was the gentleman puzzled 
about? 4. Whom did he meet one day? 5 What did this person tell him? 
6 Why did the gentleman think it was a pretty custom! 7. What is a pretty 
sight? 8. To whom must this Christmas feast be a pleasure! 9 What might 
you boys and girls do? 


Spellings and Meanings :— 
Chirp-ing,makjng « shrill | Feath“ered, covered with | Pro-vide’, make ready 
sound. feathers, Puz-tled, unable to tell 
-mas, 25th Dec. | Great dif-fi-cul-ty, herd Sea“son, time of year 
strange. work. Sheaf, bunch of e 
way of doing; | Nor-way, a country in Twit-ter-ing, making a 


[Engiand. the north of Europe. trembling sound. 
aig, the language of | Noticed, seen | Won’t, will not. 
* SS 

t—An English gentleman travelling in Norway says that a large sheaf 
of tied to a long pole is fastened on the roof of the barn at every farm-house 
‘a winter. The purpose of it ig, “that the birds have a merry 
© Exercise :—Write the Summary, and wnderline the Adjectives ; as, An English 
gentlergan travelling in Norway sayg that a large sheaf of corn tied to a long polg 
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———— 


THE DUKE AND THE COW-BOY. 

1. A Scottish noblgman, who was very fond of 
farming, had bought a cow,from a gentleman who 
The cow was to be sent home 
next morning. Early in the morning, as the duke 
was taking a walk, he saw a boy trying mm vain to 
drive the cow to his house. The cow was very 
and the pocr boy could not manage her 


lived near him. 


unruly, 


at all. 
2. The bey, not knowing the duke, called out 


“ Hallo, man! come here and help me with 
this beast” The duke walked slowly on, not na 
ing to notice the boy, who still kept calling for = 
help. At last, finding that he could not get on with | 
the cowehe cried dut in distress, “Come here, Man, » 


moet? eke 


to hien, 

















TGS, os they walked 
| “how much do you think you 
n't know SEs boy; “bat I am sure of 

‘or the folk up at the big house are good 


oF ta 


m coming to a lane near the house, the duke 

away from the boy, and reached home by a 

‘different road. Calling a servant, he put a sovereign 

‘into his hand, saying, “Give that to the boy who 
the cow.” 

then returned to the end of the lane, where 


Wel how much did you get?” asked the duke. 
ling,” said the boy; .“ and there's half of 
surely you got more than a shilling ‘” said 


a? 


"No," said the boy; “that is all I got; and I 


lo not,” said the duke; “there must be 

wrong; and as I am a friend of the 
return I think I can get you more.” 
Srypetine : 
» to the boy, “point out 


THE DUKE AND THE COW-BOY, 15 : ’ 

7. The butler fell on his knees, confessed his 
fault, and begged to be forgiven; but the duke 
ordered him to give the boy the sbvereign, and quit 
his house at once. “You have lost,” said the ea 
duke, “both your place and your good name by i 
your deceit, Learn for the future that honesty is Ae 
the best policy.” 

8. The boy now found out who it was that had 
helped him to drive the cow; and the duke was so ‘ 
pleased with the manliness and honesty of the boy, : 
that he sent him to school, and paid for him out of | 


his own pocket. | 















New Words tn this Lesson :— 


as-semblied duke hon“es-ty pawns 

butler farming man‘age = 
con-fessed’ for-given man4li-ness shiling. ay 
de-ceit’ fu‘ture no-ble-man sovereign 
dif-fer-ent hal-lo’ ordered un-ru‘ly 1 as 





eran 3. Why did the boy expect to get something? 
do when they came near the house? 5. H8w much did 
got? 6. What did the duke then do! 7. 
that he was found out! How was he punished? 
the boy? 
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: NE Charles. Why, no, I can’t say that I should, when 
Ee : it comes to that. I think, after all, that you are im 
. > eel eoel right, John; and I will try to be more careful 


myself, though I fear I shall never be so neat as | 
you are, es! 
Dee's Jokn. Ob, yes, you will, Charles. Onee form the 


abe a oy tan habit of neatness, and it will be much easier, as 


well as pleasanter, to be clean than to be covered 



































ith mud. 
yes, I you can; but what is the or haya ai a. 
so very I should think you had eats gaia a = al 
r seen any dirt. For my part, I don't care if | : a cee 
shoes have mud on them. I'm not afraid of orm ot Sate sy on ee 
a ay reasons did Jobn give for going to school neat and thdy? What ht Ciuces 
t, I can tell you. : ae that he was willing to dot What could John do Oy ting seat suit dinses: 
BS a ice teat’ tnd tidy. Would ag eal eb pba J ar 
clu bg . ves . —_—_— 
ike to see all the scholars come to school > apenas 
addy shoes, so that the floor would always be Peay, mabe, ideng | Fa Tam. a, Se 
with dirt and dust ?, Our teacher likes to ‘é 


2 © school-room negt and clean; and I think he | 2ammary When Chasis sa bow Ser Sok 

t, and I for one will do my part to please him. The 
arles, I, too, am willing to please my teacher; "ase ot ve Bi 
iw wat is the use of being so very particular, saw how brightly John's shoes shone, be thought thet Jee sas 
. to know ? 
















sink it is a good thing to be neat and 
mother says I can save her much work THE TEA FARMER — 
af a _ und oh Se 1.°Once upon a time there was no tee gies i 


Now, tell me, Clearles, 






















Fe, es 

_ 2. When tea was first brought to England, an 
old man and woman had some sent to them as a 
great treat. But when they got it, they did not 
know how it ought to be used. At length they 
boiled the leaves, and strewed them on a piece of 
bacon which they were going to have for dinner. 
They ate the leaves, and threw away the tea! 

8. In those days, a pound of tea cost so much 
money that only the rich could buy it. Now it is 
4 so cheap that even the poorest may enjoy it. 

4. Tea is the leaf of a plant which grows plenti- 
fully in China, Japan, and other Eastern lands 
The Chinese drink their tea without either milk or 
sugar. Whenever a visitor enters a house, a ser 
vant always brings him a cup of tea. 

5. Every cottager in China has his little tea- 
garden. He sells what he does not use, and can 
thus buy food and clothing for his family 

6. When a man has a large piece of ground, 
and grows a great mary tea-plants, he is called a 
tea farmer. When the tea-leaves are ready to be 
gathered, the farmer and his family are very busy. 
They pull off the leaves and throw them into 
_ baskets. When the baskets are full, they are 
earried into the house. 

7. The leaves are dried in iron pans over a fire. 
While they are drying, men and women keep turn- 
ing them about. As soon as they begin to curl, 
they are taken out and spread upon a table. Then 
the work-people roll them up in their hands, and 

all the juice they can out of them. 
are. After are “dried in wb the the le&ves have 
‘ e . . 


o 
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into the pan over the fire. There 
they begin to eurl and twist; and at last they look 


to go once more 


as we see them in this country. 
9. The tea farmer then picks out the best leaves, 

and gets them ready for market. He may then be 

he town, with his chest of tea | 

slung over his shoulder, on @ pole made of bamboo. a 
10. He goes to a tea merchant and offers the 

chest of tea for sale. The merchant looks at on _ 4» 

and {f he thinks it good he buys it “Tiga she) 

farmer marches home again, with his money itd =, 

over his shoulder. His money consists of a oa 

of strings of brass coins, of so little value a 

great may of them make but a sntall sur. 


° e 


seen marching off to t 





he wore a cap, and sometimes he did not: he 
thought his shaggy hair was a good enough 


d not care at all about his looks. He 
\ deai more about squirrels and birds’- 


THE LITTLE RAILROAD HERO, 2t 


4. Now perhaps you may wonder how we are Br, | 
going to find a little hero in a poor country boy, - 
living in a mud house. But wait a little: the 


diamond is a coarse, dull stone, till it is eut and fo" 
polished ; and there was the heart of a trae hero 
under Andy’s torn jacket. 7 


5. Near the hut of Andy's father was a railroad =” 
The boy often watched the black engines as they 
came puffing past, giving out great clouds of steam 
and smoke, and screeching through the valleys and 
under the hills like mad things. 

6. One day, as Andy was crossing the line, he 
saw that there was something wrong. He did not 
know much about railroads, for he was very —_ 
But something was surely wrong; and Andy 
heard of carriages being thrown off when the tails 
were out of place. +7 

7. Just then he heard a low, distant noise. A 
train was coming! He was only a boy, but per- 
haps he could stop the train in some way. ie 
felt that he re for there was nobody else to 
do it. : 

8, Andy never thought that he t be kill 
bat went and stood right in the of the 














just in front of the place I have told y 
‘and stretched out his little arms as far ap 
could! 
9. On, on came the train, 
louder and louder, The driver 
Andy dig not stir 
. 10, Again the 
RE oe 
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moved ; he might have been made of stone for all 
the notice he took of it. So the driver had to stop 
the train. 

11. He jumped down from the engine, and ran 
along the track toward Andy. The train was late, 
and the driver was angry. But when he saw how 
the brave little fellow had saved his life and the 
lives of all the people in the carriages, his anger 
changed to gladness. 

12. Everybody got out of the train to see what 

was the matter. .Then they saw that if Andy 
had not stopped ‘the train, the carriages would have 
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been thrown down a steep bank and dashed in 
pieces. 

13. The ladies kissed Andy’s rough, freckled 
face, and cried over him: and the gentlemen, as 
they looked at their wives and children, wiped their 
eyes and said, “ God bless the boy } 

14. And that is not all: they took out their 
purses, and made up a large sum of money for him. 
Not to pay him for what he had done—they knew 
they never could do that—but to show the little 
lad, better than words could show him, how grateful 
they felt to him 

15. Good, brave little Andy! The passengers 
all wrote down his name—Andy Moore—and the 
place where h lived. 

16. Fifteen years have passed since Andy's brave 
deed, and if you wish to know where he is now I 
will tell you. Hi is a driver on this very rail- 
road ; and the coolness, the courage, the presence of 
mind of the boy, mark the man. 


New Words in this Lesson 


, Weed 
‘riag-es en-gines no“bed-y rail road 
pot fashions a ete et rect BE 

courage fifteen polishe on 
cross-ing freck“led ——— pr a 
dis+tant he‘ro puffing 


2 What did ho know most about: 

«J, Who was Andy Moore? 2 athe 

3 gains: his home!’ 4 Mig pare ne ae 
; P t? 6 q 

nes past Andy's Wee ne aot 9, What did the driver see? TO What might 
Andy have been? 13 What aid the a 
would have happened not Andy hangs 
lation do? Gi ood te onan down! 14 How tan it since this 
cecmeil rr ahah t doing now? What kind of a man is be ‘ 

: W - 
: e e 








O mother! do hear what a tale I've heard ; 
So bad I can scarce believe — 

7. Stop, stop, my child! not a single word, 
‘Till we sift it through the sieve. 


oO 
_ Leertainly do ‘not know. 
r. The Sieve of Truth: through its golden thread 
_ Are you sure the story will go? 


THE SNAIL ON THE WALL ; OR, SEVER GIVE UP 
Child. No, not quite kind. But cannot I 
Tell my mother the worst or best?— 
Mother. Stop, stop! by the iron sieve ‘we'll try 
Once more, as a final test. 


Child. And what is the iron sieve? full well 
Its test I should like to know. 

Mother. It is this, my child: Js there need to tell? 
If not, let the story go. 


Child. It ia needless to tell ; it may not be true; 
And I'm sure it is not kind. 


Mother. Then I'd let it go, if I were you, 
Like the chaff before the wind. 





-©Tom’s turn. 
co 
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2. “We have all got a poem called Little Jim to 
learn,” said the boy, whose name was Tom Blair; 
“and the one who says it best is to get a prize from 
the master. But I don’t think I can learn it.” 

3. “Why not?” said the dame. 

“The boys say that I can’t, and that I need not 
try,” said Tom in a sad tone. 

“Don’t mind what the boys say. Let them see 
that you can learn it,” said his friend. 

4, “But I don’t think I can,” said Tom; * it is 
80 long, and some of the words are so hard. | 
know I need not try for the prize. But I should 
like to learn the poem as well as I ean; for the 
boys laugh at me, and call me ‘Siow Tom.’” 

5. “ Well, dear,” said the dame, in a kind voice. 
“if you are slow, and can't help it, try to be ‘slow 
and sure,’ as they say. Look at that snail on the 
wall; how slow it is! And yet, if you watch it, 
you will see that it will get t4 the top in time. 

6. “So just try to Parn a few lines each day, 
and you may gain the prize in the end) And when 
you are like to lose heart, think of the snail on the 
wall.” 

7. When Dame Bell had said that, she went on 
her way. And Tom thought that, though he could 
not keep up with the boys, he might run a race 
with the snail. So he resolved to try to learn his 


_ task by the time the snail got to the top of the wall. 


8. At last the day came on which the master was 
to give the prize, and he called up the boys to repeat 
the poem. When five or six had recited, it, came to 
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9. There was a laugh when he got up; for most 
of the bovs thought that he would fail. But he did 
not miss a word; and his heart was full of joy 

** z - . vw lair!” 
when the master said, “ Well done, Tom B i 
10. When the rest of the class had tried, the 


i » hes he gave him 
master said Tom had done best ; and - 


the prize. : 
“And now tell me,” said the master, “how you 

learned the poem so well.” 
“ Please, sir, it was the snail on the wall that 

; it.” said Tom. 

‘aught me how to do it, sai aan 
11. There was a loud laugh when 7 ree 

But the master said, “You need _ _ ys; 

for we may learn much from such things 


How did the snail teach you, Tom? ace ih 
12. “Please, sir, I saw it crawl up wal . 
. ’ - back, but wen! 


by bit. It did not stop, nor turn 
rf be a And 4% thought T — » 
with my task. So I learned, it bit by 


e e 
, Y 





i STORIES OF DOGS. 
not give up. And by the time the snail had got to 
the top of the wall, I had learned it all.” 

13. “ Well done, Tom!” said the master.—* Now. 
boys, let us give a good cheer for Tom Blair and 
the snail on the wall.” And the old house rang 
with a loud, long cheer. For all were glad that 
“Slow Tom” had got a prize at last. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 
Blair po‘em re-cit-ed re-peat re-soived’ 
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1. Why did Dame Bell speak to Tom! 2 What had the bor: 
gottodo? 8, Why did Tom think that he could not learn the poem? 4 Why 
did he wish to learn it? 5& What did Dame Bell tell him to wateh! @ What 
did she tell him to do? 7. What did Tom then make up his mind to 4 
8, 0 How did Tom say the poem? 10. Who got the prime! 11. When was there 
Slon« laugh? 12. How did the snail teach Tom! 13. Why did the boys at lact 





give « loud cheer? 

Spellings and Meanings» - 
Alls, is wrong with. Learn, get by heart.{ean't. Re-peat’, say over 
Oan’t, can not. Lose heart, think you Re-solved’, made up his 
Dame, an old woman. | Mind, take any notice of mind 1 hun 
a. | Poem, a plece of poetry So hard, not oasy to learn 9 The guests however, were poor and = 
Pail, unable to say it, | Prize, reward Task, lesson; the poem — So the r 
Gain, win. | Re-cit-ed,repeatedysloud. Tone, sound of role: and of course not vesy liberal. I °8 


hardly did more than smell the feast, of which he 


would have liked a share. : 
$. Now it happened that this dinner was served 


out to each one on his ringing & bell ; but, as the 


Summary :—A teacher promised ta give a prize to the boy who should best 

« 7 ® poem called Little Jim. Tom Blair thought he could not win the prize 
because the boys said he was slow. Dame Bell found him with a book {nm lls 
hand and tears in his eyes. She told him that if he were slow and eure, lke 
the snail on the wall, he might win the prize. He tried, and won ft. All were 


glad that “Slow Tom” had got a prize at last. 


Exercise :— What is a Proper Noun? What isa Common Noun! Gise twenty 
of each, including those in the Summary. 


the dinner handed it through a 


yerson who served adh 
1 not see who received it. 


small opening, he dic 


4. Well, one day the dog had waited till all the 





; ‘ 


ag sr people were gone. Having himself got very 
STORIES OF DOGS. : oe mah he intel up, took hold of the rope 
1. In a town in the south of France, twenty with his teeth, and rang oe ME re ot 
a soa people were served with dinner, at a certain was at once handed out, and the gc 
he every day. A dog belonging to the place great delight. ‘ the doy for several days 
ras always present, at this mea}, to watch, for the 5. TMs was dofe by ; , 
___ 8eraps that were ‘how and then thrown to him. . P : 





€ « nai se ‘ P | 







watchmen at a small 
heard the whining of a 
to the dog, and having tied a 
neck, they followed him to the beach. 


F 
B 
z 
4 


The first thing she said was, “ Where is 
tt-—where is my husband?" And _ very 
tly she wept as she thought that she should 


STORIES OF DOGS. 


their help the good watchmen who had treated 


them so kindly. 


13. What was her joy when she found, a day or 


two later, that her husband also was safe! 


He had 


floated on a spar all night, and had been picked up 


in the early morning by a passing 


ship. 


14. Great was the joy of the meeting of father, 
mother, and child; and deeply thankful they were 
to God for his mercy. Nor did they ever forget 
how much they owed to their noble dog. As soon 
as they reached their own home the captain had a 
new collar made for him, on which the story of his 


brave act was told. 


New Words in this Lesson :— 


allowed’ clasped however = regular 
a-shore’ coFlar ; revive 
be-long“ing firmly meet-ing rogue 
bitterly floatied mercy watchmen 
break‘ing guests owed 6 


thing been 
last thing she remembered * 12 How had they - 
husband saved? 14 What did they never forget 








7 GRANDPAPA. 

‘ s 1. Grandpapa’s hair is very white, 

ui And grandpapa walks but slow; 
Bs iv He likes to sit still in his easy chair 
Aca While the children come and go. 
oa “Hush !—play quietly,” says mamma ; 


“ Let nobody trouhle dear grandpapa.” 


ies <- 2. Grandpapa’s hand is thin and weak. 
+ ee It has worked hard ali his days; 











; That has won ail good men’s praise 
% “ Kiss it tenderly,” says mamma ; 
“ Let every one honour grandpapa.” 


itd on secon ond denth;, 
or the courage and the faith. 


ona A strong right hand, and an honest hand, 


he Jove-light never went out of them, 
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4. Grandpapa’s years are wearing few 
But he leaves a blessing behind : 
A good life lived, and a good fight fought, 
True heart, and equal mind. 
* Remember, my children,” says mamma, 
“ You bear the name of your grandpapa.” 
Miss Mvtock, 


New Words in this Lesson 
bless-ing fought mam-ma’ troub4e 
e-qual grand“pa-pa’ ten-der-ly wear-ing, 


Spellings and Meaaings 


Cour-ag : art Grand“pa-pa’, father’s or | Ten-der-ly, kindly. 
E-qual, «a t ather Wear-ing few, growing 
Paith, ti Love-light, family love fewer. 

Summary Ipapa ts old and feeble, and mamma tells the children to 
play « tly " to trouble hi She also tells them to look up to him 
and ret c that as bis duty and brought honour t the name they 
bear 

Exercise :— Write twenty Nowns of the Masculine Gender ; as, grandpapa, 


aa _— 
e 


THE BOOK OF THANKS. 
Albert. I feel so vexed and out of temper with 
Ben that I really must— 


Cousin Clara. Do something to injure him ? 


Albert. Oh no; that is not what I was going to 
k over my “ book of thanks.” 


say, but that I must loo 
Clara. Book of thanks! what sort of a book is 


that, } should like to know? 
Albert. Here it is (taking a sm 
pocket). Shall I read from it? 


all book from his 


Clara. Do, lease be 
Albertgy“ Jone ot sth. “ lent ‘me his new bat” by 
- 7% ; ° . 4 






























found it for me.”— 
d me to go and have some 


ns 


er’s garden.” So, after all, Ben 
‘Albert, what do you write in your 


, All the acts of kindness that are ever 
me. And you would wonder how many they 
“I find much good from writing them down— 
‘not forget them, as I might do ‘f 1 trusted 
m ; so I hope I am not often ungrateful. 
hen I am vexed or out of temper, I almost 


u) feel pleasant again if I only look over my 


lara. I should like to see what sort of things 
put down. Will you let me see the book. 
b? . 
Certainly, Clara. (Passing the book.) 
wa, (Takes it, and reads.) “Henry kindly 
me to spend a day with him, and did all he 
to make my visit pleasant” “Mrs. Day gave 
ome nice plums.” “Fred Churehill asked 
me every day when I was sick, and came to 
when I was getting better.” And I see you 
er and mother” at the top of every page 
at, Albert ? 
Yh, they are so good to me, and do so 
that I cannot put it all down, and so 
‘names, to remind me of their con- 
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Clara, (Reads) “Every good gift is from above.” 

Albert. That is to remind me that I owe thanks 
to God for all the blessings I enjoy. 

Clara. Well, Albert, I must say that I like your 
book very much. I must ask mother to get a blank 
book for me, and then I too will keep a “book 
of thanks.” 


temper 
be-gin“ning con‘stant pleas‘ant un-grate“ful 
blank in-jure - vexed 





Questions -—How did Albert feel towards Bent What did Clara think that 
be was going to do? What was he about todo? What did Clara ask? Where 
was the book? What did Albert read oat of it? Why did Albert write these 
things? What other things did Clara read in Albert's book? Why did he put 
“tather and mother” at the top of every page? What had he 
Grst page of his book! What did Clara say that she would do? 


; 
: 
id 


Spellings and Meanings >— 4 ’ 


Oop-stant, daily (write in 
In-jure, harm. : 


ag? 
= 


|e hee ser to | nn 0f esha Ine | Se : 
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2. It is Tuesday morning. The men reach the 
bottom of the shaft, and count their number. Five 
are missing, four men and oye little trapper.” Robert 
Lester. People above hear the noise, aiid rush to 
the pit mouth. The workmen are taken up. 

‘ Oh the agony of the wives and mothers of those 


E are left behind ! 
" * 8. Brave men go back to their rescue. When 


| a they reach the spot they find nothing but a heap of 
ruins. They shout, but there is no answer. Up 
pick-axes and shovels, to clear the way. It 
is great labour, and it involves great risk.- Men 
_ flock from all quarters to offer their help. How 
_ they work ! 
© "The business of the trappers is to sit at the trap-doors which lead out of the 
” passages of the mine, and te open and shut then as required. Pa little bays 


_ are employed ag this. it is not hard, but it is very dismal and esome work 
eras: a . e 
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$. Towards night they hear something. It is not 


voice, but a tapping. It can just be heard. Clink 


clin clin i clink ! five times, and then it 
stopped Clink, clink, five times again, and then it 
stopped I mor nd tl n a stoy 

5. What d it mean? One man guessed. 
There were { i ing, and the five clinks showed 
that all the f were ive, waiting for deliverance. 
\ it from the pit 

6. How t fare with the poor prisoners? 
They were f ter like the rest by tnat sudden 
ar wi I Little Robert left his door and 
ran to the men, who well knew what it meant. 
Waiting t everything was quiet they went for- 
ward to examine tl re-way Robert had left. 
It was i} They tried another ; that also 
was Oh, fearful thought—they were 
horas 

7 The men 1 AE =! k to the boy. “I want to 
ro home ple io let me go home,” said little 
Robert. Yes. yes, as soon as W find a way out, 
my little ma: ‘said Truman, in a kind yet husky 
voice. The air grew close and suffocating, and they 


took their oul-cans and food bags to one of the 


galleries where it was better. 
8. Truman and Logan, two of the buried hewers, 


? 
* 2 «Well Js s W s 1 we 
were seligious men. Well, James, what shal 


do next?” asked Truman. 


“There is but one thing we can do,” said Logan. 
“God says, ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble ; 


I will delaver thee.” 4% 


9. They all knelt down. Poor little Robert exjed 


e . 


> 


pitmen prayed,—first the 


little trapper dried his tears. 
y then got their pick-axes; but what a 
s task it see to cut through that terrible 
wth and stones to daylight! Their hearts 
h hope and joy when they first heard the 
their friends working on the other side. 







4 





















11. Wednesday, Thursday, Friday passed, and no 

c' What dark and dreadful days! Worse 
n all, the sounds beyond did not seem to draw 
earer. At last Saturday came. This was the 
ith day ; and the men outside knew that there was 
a moment to lose. They were too anxious even 
: Tt was only work, work, work, for dear 
_ For hours they had heard no knocks. Were 


» through it; feeble voices were heard. 
are you there?” —*“ Yes ; all here.” 
living ?” —* Yes, thank God, all living.” 


t went up to the mouth of the pit. When 
father heard that his son was alive, the 
as too much for him, and he fell down 


ms 
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as one and another were brought up to the light? 
What a ery of joy rent the air as Mr, Lester with 
Robert in his arms came in sight “Safe! safe! 
God be praised !” 


New Words in this Lesson »— 


ag“o-ny ex-am‘ine Lo‘gan res‘cu-ers 
comrades gal‘ler-ies miss-ing sense-less 
de-liv-er grat‘i-tude pick‘ax-es — shaft 
de-liv-er-ance hew-ers pittmen 

de-liver-ers _—in-volves’ ~—re-ligtious _—trap*per 
en-cour-aged Les‘ter res-cue Truman 


Questions :—1. What noise was heard one morning in a coal mine? 2 How 
many workers were mivsing? 3 What did the men who had escaped do? 
4. What nolse did they hear towards night? 5. What did it mean? @ What 
fearful fact did the prisoners discover! 7. In what state was the air? & What 
434 Logan say that they could do! 9. What did they do? 10. How did they al 
try to effect their escape! 11. How many days passed? 12. What shout went a 
ap from the pit? 13. How were the rescued persons received? P 

Spellings and Meanings :—- 

Ag“o-ny, pain of mind. Hewers, workers in a| trying to save thelr 













De-liv-er-ance, some one §=— mine. fellows. 
ino od me on heart twelve ’, has im It, | Sense-leea, as if dead. 
4 ves, 
ening my Pierced, cat through. —_| Shaft, opentng leading to 
A te Ren re | paeating, Ma Se 
re Res-ce-ers,men whowere | breathe. 
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8. He told them that, a week before, the ship he 





steer in that direction, as he thought that there 
might be some shipwrecked persons on the raft. 
Nearer and nearer they came to it, till at last they 
could see a dog, and what appearec to be a man. 
A boat was then lowered from the vessel, and some 
of the sailors rowed quickly to the raft 

2. A young sailor and a dog were its only oceu- 
pants. The sailor was found lying senseless and 


was in had sprung a leak, and that he alone of all 
the crew had been saved. For days and nights he 
had been drifting about on the wide ocean, with 


none beside him but his faithful dog. 


4, The dreary night had passed away, 
The dawn was in the skies, 
But senseless on his heaving raft 


The shipwrecked sailor hes, 


5. Yet, sleepless, watchful, faithful friend, 
His dog is striving there 
To rouse the sailor from his swoon, 


To bid him not despaur. 


6. The dog has seen the distant sail 
Across the rolling seas ; 
The dog’s loud eager bark for help 


Is borne upqn the breeze 


7. And nearer, nearer comes the ship, 
And gallant tars prepare 
To launch the boat to reach the raft— 
Oh, w ho would now despair ! 
oh, blessed day 


&. Saved | saved they are! 
shipwrecked boy, 


The dog and 2 | 
exhausted on the raft, while his faithful dog stood Companions once in suffermgs, as | 
over him and tried to rouse him from his stupor. . Companions now 12 Joy: 


He was lifted into the boat, and the dog leaped in 
after him, barking with joy at their deliverance. 
The sailors quickly rowed back to the ship, and the 
__ poor shipwrecked Jad, under the kind cage of the 
_ taptain, soon recovered. 





ilor li home 
9. The sailor lived to tell at 
How God had heard his praye™ 
eAnd sent ix mercy help ta him 
@ When all was deep despa 
































stu‘por 
suf-fer-ings 
swoon 
ship‘wrecked _tars 
striving ves-sel 

1, What was seen out on the wide ocean? What dir those im the 


‘What was found on the raft? In what state the . 
8, What story did he tell ? ee oe 






gs and 
air’, lose hope. 

haust-ed, worn out. 
‘Oo-eu-pants, it. 


Summary :—-A sailor with his dog was found on a raft out on the oovan. 
fe had | and for several days and nights before his reseas 
had been drifting about with none beside him bat bis faithful friend. 
Pick out the Nouns in the Summary, and sry whether they are of 
ror of the Plural Number ; as, sailor, singular; days, plaral. 


float made of pieces of | Sprung 
Beatper, on tf Goad tooee. | water = 











WONDERFUL PUDDING. 


ur Uncle Robert one day came to us, and 
dinner. He said he would give us a 
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When we got there, we were surprised to see 
everything as calm and quiet as usual. — “a 
4. At last we sat down to table. The first dishes ; 
were removed—our eyes were eagerly fixed on the 
door—in came the pudding! It was a Sah 2 
ding of the usual kind— is a bit eee at 
5. “This is not the pudding that you promised ae 
us,” said my brother. | 

“Tt is, indeed,” seid Uncle Robert. 

“O unele! you do not mean to say that more 
than a thousand men have helped to make that 
little pudding ’” 

6. “Eat some of it first, my boy; and then take 
your slate and pencil, and help me to count the 
workmen,” said Uncle Robert. ; 

7. “Now,” said Uncle Robert, “to make this | 
pudding we must first a flour; and pe “7 

le must have lakoured to procure 
Rens must have wt ploughed, and harrowed, 
and sowed, and reaped. To make the plough and— 
the harrow, miners, and smiths, and carpenters must 
have laboured. . 


8. “The leather of the harness 
. for the h 
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10, « Then we need eggs, milk, and suet.” 

“Oh, : “Stop, uncle!” cried I. “I am sure 
you have counted a thousand.” 

11. “I have not reckoned all, my child. We 
must cook the pudding, and then we must reckon 
colliers who bring us coal, miners who dig for tin 
and iron for the sauce-pan. 

12. “Then there is the linen of the cloth it was 
wrapped in. To make this we must reckon those 
who grow the flax, and gather it, and card it, and 
spin it, and weave it, and all the workmen who 
make the looms and machines.” 

138. Robert and I both said we were quite satistied 
that more than a thousand men had been employed. 


New Words in this Lesson : 


car‘pen-ters har‘rowed quar‘ried scarcely 
coll‘iers ma-chine’ reck-oned su‘et 
ea‘ger-ly ma-te-ri-als re-moved’ tanned 
em-ployed’ pro-cure’ sauce-pan to-mor-row 


Questions :—1. What did Uncle Robert promise! 2 How big did the boys 
Say it would be? 3. What surprised the boys! 4. What came in after the fret 
dishes were removed? 5. What did one of the boys my’ 6 What did Uncle 
Robert tell him to do? 7-0, What did Uncle Robert sy was required to make 
the pudding? 10. What did one of the boys say! 11, 12 Who had not bees 
reckoned? 13. What did the boys then say? 


Spellings and Meanings :— 
Card, comb with a thing | Har“ness, straps and | Reck“oned, taken into 
acard (timber. chains. account 
workers in | Har-rowed, broken up. | Spin, make into thread. 
Colliers, workers in coal | Ma-te-ri-als, things it Tanned, made out of 
mines. {terest,| was made of skins . 
Ea-ger-ly, with great in- | Quar-ried, dug out. | Weave, make into cloth 


Summary :—More than a thousand men are employed in producing the 
materials of a plum-pudding. The corn has to be grown; a mill built ; and the 
corn ground into flour. Sugar, fruit, and spices have to be brought from distant 
lands. ‘Then eggs, milk, sug, coal, a sauce-pan, and cloth have tg be provided. 

Bxorcise Give Kind, Number, and Gender of the Nouns in the Gummary; 44, 
‘men. common noun, plural number, masculine gender. x 
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STORIES OF MONKEYS. 


1. A sailor once went ashore on the coast of 
South America. He had with hima number of red 
woollen caps for sale. On his way to a town at 
some distance from the coast, he had to pass through 
a forest, in which troops of monkeys were every- 

rhere seen climbing among the trees. 
At ans as the sun was right overhead, the 
sailor had to take shelter from its burning Tays. 
He lay down to resi under the shade of - rhe n 
Takirfy one of the caps out of his bundle, he pu 
on his head, and soon fell fast asleep. 


is amazement, 
8. When he awoke, he found, oh — . 


unusual ghattering #mong the d 


# 


that the caps were all gone! Pre: ann 






















every back his caps 

hich he had put on 
n threw it on the ground, crying out, 
you little thieving rogtes, if you will keep 
b, you may take this one too!” 


‘ise the little animals at once did the same. 
snatched the cap from his head and threw it 
the ground! The sailor regained all his caps, 


a —_—— -—---8— 

Among the rules of the port of London is one 
lich forbids, under a heavy penalty, the firing of 
om any vessel lying there. An armed ship 
come in from a long voyage, during which 
touched at several places, and at each of 

| fired a salute on anchoring. 
monkey that was on board, naturally 
why this was not done when he saw the 
ed at London, resolved, rather than that 
e place, that he would fire the salute 


ae a 
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went to the cooking-place, and with the tongs toc 
out a live coal, which he applied to: the pee 


of one of the guns; and at once the whole neigh- 


bourhood was startled by the roar of the cannon. 
10. The captain of the vessel was prosecuted for 
breaking the law; and he could clear himself 
by proving that the cannon had been fired by the 
monkey. 
Now Words in this Lesson : 
ac-cord‘ing-ly _at-ten“tion nat‘u-ralely re-gained’ 


a-dorned’ boot*y neigh-bour-hood  sa-lute’ 
a@-maze-ment —_ chat‘ter-ihg _—pates star‘tled 
afi-chor-ing grinned pen‘al-ty thieving 
ap-plied’ mimics pro-ceed‘ings tritumph 
ar-ri-val mofi-keys pros-e-cit-ed 


Questions :;—i. What had a sailor for sale? What had he to pass? 2. What 
@id he put on before going to sleep! 3. Where were his caps when he awoke! 
4 What had the monkeys done? 5. What did the sailor do and say? 6. What 
was the result of his action? T. What is one of the rules of the port of 
London? What had an armed stjp done! & What did a monkey resolve to 
do? @ What did hs do? 10. How did the captain clear himself? 





. 

























THE WOICE OF SPRING. 


1. Iam coming, little maiden ! 
With the pleasant sunshine laden, 
With the honey for the bee, 
With the blossom for the tree, 
With the flower and with the leaf: 
Till I come, the time is brief. 


2. I am coming, I am coming! 
Hark ! the little bee is humnting ; 
See! the lark is soaring high 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the wing, 

* Wheeling rowhd in airy ring. 


ad . 


an 


* 
New Words in this Lesson :— 


air’y 

blos‘som 

cat“kins 

caw‘ing *® 

clus‘ter-ing 
o (764) 
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See ! the yellow catkins cover 

All the slender willows over ; 
And on banks of mossy green 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
And, their clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 


Hark ! the new-born lambs are bleating; 
And the cawing rooks are meeting 

In the elms—-a noisy crowd ! 

All the birds are singing loud ; 

And the first white butterfly 

In the sunshine dances by. 


Look around thee—look around! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every running stream is bright , 
All the orchard trees are white, 
And each small and waving shoot 


Promises sw e®t flowers and fruit. = 
. 

Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven ! 

God for thee the Spring has given ; 

Taught the birds their melodies, : 

Clothed the earth, and cleared the skies, 

For thy pleasure or thy food :— 

Pour thy soul in gratitude ! — 
elms orchard pee . 
gnats prim-ros-es “ 
huméming prom‘is-es waving : 
la‘dens purtple wheeling » | 
mel-o-dies rooks aarti } 

4 | 
. . 














There was a farmer who had a little gate 
‘opened from his yard into a field. This 
gate wanted a latch, and therefore could not 


2, When he passed through the gate, he was 
careful to pull it after him; but other people 
not always so mindful. Even with all his 
would often blow it open again after 
he had closed it. 
_ 8. The result was, that the gate was generally 
her flapping backwards and forwards in the wind, 
x wide open. 


1 the sheep and the lambs were always get- 
pin. Tt took up half the children’s time to run 
the chickens and drive them back into the 


‘send the sheep and the lambs back 


‘e mained without the latch. 


THE GATE WITHOUT A LATCH. 


while. He said that the children might as well | i 
iving the sheep and the poultry into and out __ 
of the yard as be doing nothing. So the gate re a 


6. One day a fat pig got out of its and, 4 
pushing open the gate, ran into the field, and thence 
wandered into a thick wood. The pig was soon | 
missed, and a hue-and-cry was raised after it, | 

7. The farmer was in the act of tying up a horse 
in the stable ; but he left it, to run after the pig. - 

His wife was ironing clothes in the kitehen; and 
she left her work, to follow her husband. a 

8. The daughter was stirring broth over the fire; % 
and she left the broth, to run after her mother. 

The farmer's sons and his man joined in thechase = 
after the pig; and away they all went, men and — an 
women, pell-mell, to the wood. ‘ae 

9. But the man, making more haste than good — 
speed, sprained his amkle in jumping over « fence. 
The farmer and his sons Were obliged to give Up 
chasing the pig, to carry the man back to the house. 
The good woman and her daughter also returned, 




















as. e ee 
aa 
LAT co 


1e house for a fortnight, by the hurt 


, besides the injury done to the farmer's 
he farmer lost two weeks’ work from his ser- 
fine colt, a fat pig, and his two best shirts, 


nothing of the loss of his dinner—all for the 
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THE SAINT BERNARD DoG, 


j 1. The Saint Bernard dog is very large and strong 
with a large head, long hair, and a bushy tail, He 4 
is a noble-looking dog, and he is as noble and intel- — 
ligent as he looks. 

2. His home is among the Alps—high mountains 
in Switzerland. There are several very steep and 
narrow roads, called “ passes.” which lead over these 
mountains into Italy. 

8. There are snow-storms on these mountains even 
in summer ; but in the long winter season they are 
extremely violent, and the passes are then very 
dangerous. These storms sometimes come on very 
suddenly—often after a bright and pleasant morm- =) 
ing. The snow falls so thickly, that in a few hours 
the traveller is buried beneath the drifts. 

4. Hundreds of persons have lost their lives in 
trying to pass over “these mountains during the 
winter season. But many’ lives have been saved 
by the sagacity and kindness of the Saint Bernard — 













5. These dogs take their name from the Convent ~ 
of Saint Bernard, where they on ee ; ‘ 
is situated far up in the pass of anil 
Bernard—one of the most dangerous of abet 


* 
and . 
we 
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‘ 





generally in pairs. One has a basket of food and a 
flask of wine or brandy strapped to his neck ; the 
other has a cloak strapiped upon his back. Thus 
any poor fainting man whom they may find may be 
at once supplied with food and clothing. 

8. If the man can walk, they lead him towards 
the convent, barking loudly all the way for help, 
and to let the monks know that they are coming 
back. If the man is so faint and benumbed that 
he cannot move, they go back to fetch the monks, 
and to guide them to the spot where he is lying. 

9. Sometimes the traveller is buried deep in the 
snow. If the monks were alone, they could never 

«find him ; but the dogs with theigkeen scent discover 
him; and they seratch up the snow with tReir feet. 


ae 
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10. One dog is said to have 


saved in this way as 
many as forty-two lives! 


His name was Barry: 
and he was as ingenious as he was brave. oun 
woman, who was going up the mountain with her 
little son, was carried away by a snow-slip Barry 
found the little boy unhurt, but cold and stiff He 
managed, however, to get him on his back: and 


thus carried him to the door of the convent, where 


he was taken d care of by the monks, 


New Words in this Lesson 


aid-ing bran-dy in-tel‘li-gent sittu-at-ed 
AFpine Con-vent It-a-ly strapped 
Alps de-vét-ed monks sud‘den-ly 
be-numbed ex-treme-ly sa-gac-i-ty Switzerland 
Ber-nard in-ge-ni-ous Saint vi-o-lent 
ce bo snes oot So 2 


= ore ‘ st ngerous ; 
— 21g bs "s int Bernard dog so called? 6 Who live 


- — Sains me Saint pn and What do the dogs carry with them when 
they . < at to} & for t travellers! & What do they « " So 
lers? » How are travellers discovered under the mow 10. nat Go 

. 


know about Barry 


Spellings and Meanings 


: “es, roads over moun 
Al“pine, belonging to the Great Saint Ber-nard,  Pass-es, “ 


Alps an Alpine mountain and Peres - 
Alps, a great mountain ‘ pass ale atte ag uickness 
* ps | git a ited, built, 
Be-aumbed’ powerless ready in planning pin 70 Me 
In-tel-li-gent, wise pbk 
oops which slips 


knowing what should 


Con“vent, religions house mountain side. 


De-vit-ed, given up to be done. = Swits-er-land, country 
+ edhe me oh Andee on in of Europe. 
Ex-treme-ly, in the Monks, men who Vi-o-lent, ferce ; severe 


greatest degree. a monastery 


dogs are very large 


- tai d 
Summary :—The Saint Bernare travellers rest 


at the Convent of Saint Bernard, wh : 
snow-covered mountains. They are trained — ot 
Ramed Barry,Js said to have sgved forty-two lives | Botkin © ee OO 
Summary, 
Exercise ig Pick out the Adjetives in the Sum “- which . 
qualify ; as, at Bernard, an adjective, quality! dogs. 









I think we should try to please him. 
‘Well, I should like to know what barm 
n being a little late. a 
nas. I know what our teacher says, and he 
what is best. He is certainly very kind to 
I think he requires from us only what will 


ywel. What does he say about being late? 1 
ee | ee Sty good reson 
He says the habit is a bad one in many 
Tf we come late, we disturb our teacher 
» school. And then, Ife says, if we form the 
habit of being late at school, we shall be sure to be 
ee eens an perhaps all through 
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and I wish it were your motto too, 
to that, Sam ? beater 

Samuel. Well, 1 think that you are right. I 

. have never thought of the subject before. From 

this time your motto shall be mine; and I will try 
to keep to it. 

Thomas. That's good. And now, Samuel, let us 
do what we can to get all the scholars in our school 

} ++ to adopt the same motto. 

Samuel. That we will; and we can then all unite, 

and cal! ourselves the “ Prompt Band.” 


New Words in this Lesson 


a-dopt mot‘to rea“son Sam‘u-el 
dis-turb’ prac-tice rec-ol-lect’ subject 
else-where Prompt re-quires’ u-nite’ 


Questions > What did the teacher make a fuss about? Why did the teacher 
object to late coming! What did Samuel remember? Whe 06 Se 
that bis motto was! What did Samuel say about this motto? What 





Rea-son, cause why. 
Reo-ol-lect’, bring to 












. oa feat! : po ‘THE sear. 
eae. kinds are seen only in the cold northern and 
eS 2. The seal is a very curious creature. He loves 


to swim about all day catching fishes for his dinner. 
When he comes up to the surface to breathe, only 
his head is seen above the water. 

8. He looks like a cat, when you see nothing but 
his head. He has large eyes, a broad nose, and 
holes in his head for ears. His body is like that of 
a fish. He has four short legs, which look like fins. 











the seal clings to the rocks and the ice. The hind- 
feet are webbed, like those of a duck. Seals can 
swim well; but when on land they cannof walk, 
—they can only shuffle and creep about. Look at 
the picture and you will see the webbed hind-feet. 
5. When the seal has caught enough of fishes he 
often goes on shore. During Summer he Mes on the 
os bd « 


_ the Spear, and with it he drags 
_ Water, . 
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rocks for hours, to bask and sle 
But he is so very cautious, that 
with his eyes open. 


ep in the sunshine 
he seems to sleep 
6. In the cold northern seas, he takes & nap on 
‘ful to be near a hole 
so that he can pop down in a minute. He wil} 
dive into the sea at the slightest noise, 


the ice. But he is always car 


7. The Greenlander could scarcely live without 
the seal. Its flesh and its fat form his chief food, 
Its skin is used not only for clothing, but as a 
covering for his tent and a casing for his boat. He 
even makes needles of its bones, and string of its 
sinews for his fishing lines and his bow. 

8. The seal is generally killed by spearing. In 
winter, when the sea is frozen, a native often sits 
for hours near a hole in the ice, watching for a seal 
He has his spear at his side, ready to be used when 
it is wanted. 

9. He builds a little wall of snow to keep the 
Wind off him, and there he sifs in the cold, watehing 
and waiting. The poor seal does not know that its 
enemy is lying in wait. 

10. Many of the holes in the ice are made by 
the seal itself. It makes them that it may swim 
to them and put up its round head to breathe ; for 
it cannot live long under the water. viii 

11. When the seal comes to the hole, “th 
lifts his spear in a moment and drives it Wi 


nr ora spe fixed to 
his might into its body. He — oa of the 


22, When the seal is fairly caught, there is ere 
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rejoicing. The women and the children go out to 
meet the hunter. They have perhaps been without 
meat for some time, as is often the case with these 
poor people in winter. 

13. They may have had no oil in their lamps 
and so could not even melt the snow intg water 
when they wanted something to drink. But now a 
time of plenty begins. The lamps are full of oil, 
and the women bring out their cooking pots. Chil- 
dren snatch up hits of raw sgal and pwt them in 
their mouths as if they were pieces of sufar-candy ' 
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61 
New Words in this Lesson 
cas‘ing northern sin“ews s hs 
cau‘tious re-joic-ing slightest oa 
F “Tace 
Green“land-er shuf-fle s , 
southern w 
ebbed 
Questions LW st ul found What kir i 
gee “ meg lh vy - ki = A creature is het 
6 What 4 1 . Of what; : 
the Greenland Where d 
10 For + ak ll. How 4 
the seal I W t t 13. What cha 


Spellings and Meanings 





Bask, va Ly~-ing in wait Sin-ews, the threads thas 
Oie-ing, : Nay unite musele to bone 
Cau-tior =. ! R ng, joy Spear-ing, run thro 
Green-land ) f ag their with « spear i 
Greenla Webbed, joined by skin 
Summary : { sea in the cold northern seas. The 
5 ow . . ‘ . fishes The seal is of great use te 
the Greenland : : f ef food. He uses its skin for 
clothing. as « t . as 8 casing for his boat 
\ g Verbs float; skip; 
g bu ry gallop ; fy 





- 


° 
THE YOUNG WITNESS. 


1. Not very long ago, a little girl, only nine 
years old, was brought forward as a witness in the 


trial of a person for stealing. The robbery he 
been committed in the house of the little girls 
father. She had seen it. Her testimony was there- 
fore very i portant. . 

2. The sabe who was defending the thief a 
Not want the little girl to appear as a witness; . 
knew that what she had to say would - 
Much against his side of the question. 1 ghee 

3. So, when she wes brought in " nth : 
“Emily, de you know “the nature of an oath : 

‘ 
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“T don’t know what you mean, sir,” said she. 

“There, may it please your honour,” said the 
lawyer to the judge; “she doesn't understand the 
nature of an oath. Is not this sufficient evidence 
that she is not fit to be a witness ? Her evidence 
cannot be taken.” 

4. “Let us see,” said the judge. “Come here. 
my little girl. Tell me if you have ever taken an 
oath ?” 

The blood rose to her neck and face at the very 
thought of it, as she answered, “ No, sir.” 

5. “I do not mean a profane oath,” said the 
judge. “ Were you ever a witness in court before 

“No, sir.” 

“Do you know what book this is?” said the 
judge, handing her a Bible. 

“Yes, sir; itis the Bible.” 

6. “Have you ever read it?” 

“Yes, sir; I read it ever¥ day.” 

“Do you know wh&t the Bible is. my child ?” 

“Tt is the word of the great God.” 

«Now, my little dear, place your hand upon this 
book.” 

7. She put her hand upon it tremblingly. He 
then repeated to her the form of oath taken by one 
who is to be a witness. With her hand upon the 
Bible, she said, “I do solemnly swear that what I 
am now about to say is the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. So help me God.” 

8. “Now, my dear,” said the judge, “you have 
sworn as a witness. Do you know what avill happen 
to you if you do not speak the truth?” 


THE YOUNG WItw Ess, 





*What?” : | 
*T shall be locked up in prison. 
; ‘ | 
. Anything else ? ? 

“Ye% sir. I cannot go to heaven. 

“ How do you know that / 
9. She took the Bible, ran = 
leaves, ang turned go the —— 
e ° a ad, 

Exodus, the sixteenth"verse, and rear 


her fingers over the 
h chapter of , | | 
«< Thou shalt i 

















i to her the Ten Commandments; and mother 

I | down and prayed that I might under- 

| how wicked it would be to bear false witness 

a neighbour, and that God would help me 
ll the truth if I had to go to court to-morrow. 

, “And when I went away, mother kissed me, 


rt, God hears every word of it.” 

you believe that ?” asked the judge, while a 

istened in his eye, and his lip quivered with 
. 


sir,” said the ehild, in a way which showed 
jhe meant what she said. 
“God bless you, my child!” said the judge. 
have a good mother.—This witness is com- 
he added. “If I were on trial for my life 
and ‘mnocent of the charge, I would pray 


‘l told the truth when She was 
cas a witness in court But 


El 
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iupfar ieee 

i-dence na‘ture 
Com-mand“ments Ex‘o-dus oath per ann 
com-mitted glisttened = pro-fane’ _tes“ti-mo-ny 
compe-tent im-port‘ant quiv‘ered _ trital 
de-fend‘ing in‘no-cent rob“ber-y _twen“ti-eth 
e-mo“tion lawyer six-teenth’ un-der-stand’ 


‘1. Who was brought forward asa witness? Why was her evidence 
tmportant? 2 Who did not wish her to appear? 3. What did he ask her? 
‘What did she say! What did be say then! 4, 5. What did the judge ask her? 
What book did he hand her! 6 What did she say when asked whether she had 
peed it? 7. What did she then repeat! & What did she say would happen to. 
ber ff she did not speak the truth? What else? 9 How did she know that? 
1, 11. What had her mother done when she heard that the girl was to be a wit- 
pees? What did the judge then ask the girl? And she replied? 12. Whatwas 
the judge's decision! 15. Whee chonld we ind Senta 

: 


Spellings and Meanings — 


Commit ted. tone Palse, not true. Prof, Wee 
Com~pe-tent, %t. Glis-tened, shone. 
where In-no-cent, not guilty. 
oe, “egg sar acamestch Gaeome 
Dosey", does not witness had to say. 
strong feeling. Law oe, one who preo- | Wl anes EST 
proof. tiees law 





Summary :—A only nine years of age was was objected to as & = 
court of justice, a Sp her youth. rennet ra . 
mother had asked her to repeat thasTen Commandmen prayed 









THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 
1. « Will you walk into my parlour!” 
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“Oh no, no,” said the little fly ; 
**To ask me is in vain, 
For who goes up your winding stair 
Can ne’ér come down again.” 
2. “T’m sure you must be weary, dear, 
With soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed?” 
Said the spider to the fly. 
“ There are pretty curtains drawn around: 
The sheets are fine and thin : 
And if you like to rest a while, 
I'll snugly tuck you in!” 
“Oh no, no,” said the little fly ; 
“ For I’ve often heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, . 
Who sleep upon Your bed!” | 
. 





- 


j ved him round 
5. The spider turne 1 hin 
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8 Said the cunning spider to the fly— 
“ Dear friend, what can I do 
To prove the warm affection 
I've always felt for you? 
I have within my pantry 


Fg eh? ‘ 
(,00d store of all that s nice 


« ()} 1 the little 
Ix 1 r hat 1 at, he 
I } } in your pantry, 
Al ra wee 
‘Sweet creatur said the spider, 
You're witty and your wise 5 
How ha ure your gauzy Wigs, 
I ha Bis looking-glass 
Upon my parlour shelf, 
If y step im one moment, dear, 


You shall behold yours if 
« T thank you, gentle sir,” she said, 
‘ For w hat you please to say j 
And bidding you good-morning NOW; 


sher day,” 
I'll call another cay 


about 
And went into his den, ; 

For well he knew the silly fly 
Would soon come back again ; 

So he wove & subtle web 
In a little corner sly, 


. 
» And set his table ready , 
* To dine upon the fly. ; 
. 
» 
’ 









But mine are dull as lead |” 


Alas! alas! how very soon 
This silly little fy, 
Hearing his wily, flattering words, 

Came slowly flitting by. 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, 

Then near and nearer drew, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, 
: Her green and purple hue— 
Thinking on'y of her crested head— 

Poor foolish thing! At last, 

Up jumped the cunping spider, 

And fiercely held her fast ! 

He dragged her up his winding stair, 

Into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour— 

But she ne'er came out again! 
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the flies; or he will pull down a bough from a tre 


il 


to fan himself. 

4. He is fond, too, of bathing, and likes to be 
near a lake or running water, where he wil] stand 
for hours together, sucking up the water with his 
trunk, and spouting it all over his body. 

5. He is fond of the fruits which grow in the 
forest, but he alsp eats the leaves and the young 
tender boughs of the trees. There is plerty of food 


TH ELEPH 1 
for him in his native forest , : 
f though he is not 
il VAVS COI it wit i fin Mise 
6. Whe t arnt $ 
:' Indian corn are 
gettin 4 t mike 
At f t and: beeuin eal 
iy LT tH" 1 or fos 
und : medina 
7 th eats. Next 
— to find that 
tl gon bac k to 
the f troved 
7. W ts moves about in the 
tor first. The young 
lep! put in the middle 
of t fest. Tl | march 
I I he boughs of 
aiong n nose, tl wT 4 
the tr ng before tl Though 
the ele] nlv quiet and harmless, no 
* 7 -¢ olephants marching 
one dar t tt +s erd of elephants 1 arching 
, 
through t f . 
8. In A the elephant is tamed, and ade to 
} od, . . 
| t } frican elephant aiso was 
work At one time the Afmean phan 
} . nt t¢t s often went two 
tamed Soldiers in ancl See 
} } } , frican elepnants 
battle mounted on the ! cs ol African : , 
; ‘rica is huntet 
But now the elephant that lives in Africa 1s 4 nk 
= } 2 Th 
7 ; } vory tusks. out rf whit 
chiefly for his valua ivory tusk at 
. 9 } stitn rt es are mace. 
many yseful and beautifu: arte 
New Words in this Lesson a sun‘light 
Af-ri-can coolest eee OP sontder 
in-cient de-streved al ng tramp-ling 
: spout “ 
-lon’ flap-pitg . Ku-a-ple 
Cey ton adihan suck-ing va 
com-mon-ly 3 F 











an “700 LATE” AND “ BY-AND-BY.” 
: 


i—-1, Where is the home of the elephant? 2 Where is the elephan 
C found in Asia? 8. What part of the forest does the elephant pret: 
4.0 does he like to be near water? 6. What food does he eat? 6 At what 
time he often do great mischief? 7. Which elephant marches at the hea! 
of a herd? Which are put in the middle? § Where is the elephant tamed, 
and made to work? For what is the African elephant now chiefly hunted? 


Spellings and Meanings :— 
Af¢ri-ca, one of the great | Cey-lon’, am island south | Tamed, made useful to 
ents, of India. man; gentle; not wild. 
ogy Por“est, wooded ground. Ten-der, soft and juicy 
ts. Mattive for-ests, where ing tng _— 
fight. he was born. Troop, band 


{~The elephant is the largest of land animals, and is found both | 
Asia and in Africa, He is fond of bathing standing ia the water, he spouts 1 
over his whole body, He is also fond of fruit; and he eats the leaves and the 
young tender boughs of trees, Sometimes he breaks inte a field, and does mach 
damage to the crops of rice and corn. 
Exeroise:—Put the following Nouns and Verbs inte Sentences: John, cow, Low 
Gon, trees, book, ladies; sings, eat, grow, stands, lies, bay, os, Mon walk quickly. 





“TOO LATE” AND “BY-AND-BY.” 


: ; i Solomon Slow was the son of a gentleman 
lived on the. border of tlfe New Ferest. His 
er called him Solomon, “ Because,’® she said, 


~~: 
a ae 
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“he is a wise child; ‘slow and sure’ is certain to do 
well.” 

2. “ Yes,” said his father; “but he is too slow ; 
and unless he become a little more quick, and a 
little less lazy, I shall never make a man of him.” 

3. When he was about ten years old, his father 
and some friends planned a picnic in the Forest, 
and hired a large van to take them there. They 
were to set out at seven in the morning. Solomon 


‘ knew this, as he had heard his father say so the 


night before. 

4. The sun was shining very brightly when he 
awoke at six the next morning; but he was as lazy 
as ever. “If I get up about ten minutes before 
seven,” said he, “1 shall be down in plenty of time.” 
So he lay still in bed, and heard all the party pass 
his door as they went down stairs. 

5. They even calle to him; but he gave no 
answer, and only lazily rojled himself up im the 
clothes. At last, up he jumped, dressed, and ran 
down stairs; but he found the breakfast -room 
empty, and the van gone ! 

6. Snatching up his hat, , J 
eould down the road; but there was _ ie 
and the dust was in clouds — ee 
screamed and bawled for the van sda lat, tired 
in vain. No one could hear im, a 

ed with dust, he walk 
with running, and half choked w? 
sulkily home. = 

7. But even this did not sayy man ane when 
lazy boy,,and grew ap to be nis door exer 
in business, though the coach passed A 


he ran as fast as he 


’ 
























seldom needy. Just look at him, in 
, running up the hill, and bawling, “Stop! 





a 8. Here is another story, of a boy: who was 
always “putting off” what he had to do. He 
never did anything at the right time. “ By-and- 
by” and “to-morrow” were his favourite words. 
9, “James, will you fasten the garden gate /” 
said his mother. 
___ “Presently, mother,” said James, who was reading 
- an amusing story. 
_ 10. James finished his story, and then went to 
faster the gate; but in the meantime the pigs had 
; } in, and had rooted up and destroyed more than 
; be repaired for months. 


11. “Will you learn your lesson now, James /” 





0 a new kite. 

12. The kite was finished, but the lesson was 
ver learned. Next day James lost his place in 
t class, and all chance of a prize. 

13. What James was as a boy, he was as a man. 


led, and he lost all. . 

‘He intended to insure his house end shop 

yw; but before to-morrow they took fire, 

“oy Bee ey ak ai 
whi this proverb, “ Never. put 

1 do to-day.” " 













3. At last he rgached @ 
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New Words in this Lesson -— 

bawled hired latz re-paired’ 

bus¢iness in-sure’ rere Sol+o-mon 

emp-ty in-tend“ed planned sulk‘i-ly 


tL. What was the boy’s name? Where did he 

other say of him? 2 What did his father say of him? gt 
the picnic party to start! 4. When did Solomon awake! What did he say to 
himeelf? 5. What did he find when he came down stains? 6. What did he 
then dof Did he succeed! 7. What kind of man did he turn out! What 
did another boy do? 9 What did his mother ask him todo? 10, What did the 
pigs do before he bad finished bis story! 11, When did James say that he would 
, his lesson? 12 What dirt James lose? 13, 14. What kind of a man was he? 
What proverb should all learn? 


Spellings and Meanings 
Hired, paid forthe loan of. In-tend“ed, thought he | Pic“nic, « feast in the 
fe-eure’, provide against would. (in Hampshire. | open air. 
New Por-est,a wide plain | Re-patret’, made right 





loss by Gre. 


»—Selomon Slow was « lazy boy. He got up late, and had to stay at 
home when his friends were enjoying a picnic in the Fcrest’ He grew up to bea 
lazy man, and was often so late for the coach that be had to run after it bawling, 
"Stop! stop! "—Another boy named James always put off till to-morrow what 
be should have done to-day. Asa boy he was behind at school, and when 6 mar 
be was ruined. 

Exercise:—Arrange the following Nouns and Adjectives: man, tion, box, 
women, cat, hill; large, good, fierce, pretty, high, tame; as, a good boy, 
. 





LITTLE DICK AND THE GIANT. 


! He 

1. Little Dick,—what a gay fellow he was! 
used to go about singing and whistling the bse 
day long. He was always merry, and scarcely 
thing could make him sad. 

2. One day, little Dick thought that be 
have a ramble in the forest, at pertage 
his home. So off he set in high sp" singing 


+h the wood ; and being thirsty 


a 5 - ai, i’ 
, ee 
nn al el a elt a 


= 


Cains ret 2 tl 











AND THE GIANT. 

p , at that moment, he was suddenly 
n behind; and he found himself in thr 

a great, tall giant, a hundred times as big 

1 


. The giant looked at him with great delight, 
Poor Di 





ti 
id then put him into a large hag, and carried him 
et ck tried all he could to get out of the 
but to no purpose. He screamed, he strugy!ed, 
he tried to tear the bag; but the giant only laughed 
at him for his pains, and went on, holding him fast 
' 5. At last the giant came to his house —a 
gloomy-looking place, with a high wall all round it, 
and no trees or flowers. When he got in, he shut 
the door, and took Dick out of the bag. 
6. The poor captive now thought that his time 
_ Was come; for when he looked around he saw 4 
large fire, and before it two victims larger than 
“himself roasting for the giant’s dinner! The giant 
however, did not kil! Dick, but only put bim into a 
‘prison which he had pr@pared for him. 
_ 4. The prison was quite dark, with bars all round 
and the only food in it was a piece of dry bread 
d a cup of water. Dick beat his head against 
2 iron bars, and dashed backwards and forwards, 
felt very wretched. 

8. Next day, the giant came and looked at Dick; 
and finding that he had eaten none of the bread, he 
him by the head, and crammed some of it down 
at! me ick was too much frightened to 


s left gil alone in the dark another day, 


a #s 
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of his own RS his companions, the sunlight, the 
trees, the flowers, and the many nice things he used 
to eat; and then he screamed, and tried to get be- 
tween the iron bars, and beat and tore himself. 

10. The giant came again, and wanted Dick to 
sing as he used to do, and be happy and merry. 
“Sing, sing, sing!” said he. But Dick was much 
too sad to sing. A prison is no place in which to 
sing songs. At last the giant grew angry, and took 
Dick out to force him to sing. Dick gave a loud 
scream, plunged and struggled, and then sank dead 
in the giant’s hand ! 


11. This is a true story.—Poor Dicky was a little 
bird, and the giant was a cruel boy. 


New Words tn this Lesson — 
cap-tive gloomy roasting vic‘tims 
crammed ramble stooped whistling 
. E ™ 


1. What was little Dick? 9 What did he one day set off to do? 


giant took him out of prison? 11. What was Dicky? ‘Who was the giant? 
i aeisdeelaal 
Spellings and Meanings — 
nae - : his Life. 
thrust. iatze. | High spircita, ea ss ae 
terson of great trouble. 
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HOUSES MADE.OF SNOW. 


1. The people of tNe far, far north are called 
Eskimos. They have no houses such as we have 
to live in. All the winter they live in huts made 
of snow. These huts are very clean and white 
when they are new; but they soon turn dirty, and 
when the summer comes they begin to melt. 

2. Sometimes the Eskimos find logs of wood on 
the shore, which have beer. drifted by the, waves 
from some other country; and these they gather, 
and build their huts with them. 

3. When they cannot get wood, they use the pure 
white snow. It is frozen so hgrd that it keeps firm 
all through the winter. Sometimes. when the hut 


a 


HOUSES MADE OF SNOW q 
5 
becomes yery warm w ith the 


} 
lamp, and the ' 
and the dogs, the ne peopie, 


walls begin to drip a little; but a 


piece of fresh snow rubbed over the place 800 
c 
nm 


The windows of these 
huts are not made of glass, but of ice 

4. Though there is no fire in the hut, it is as 
warm as the Eskimo can bear it 


makes it all right again. 


He warms it 
with his lamp, which is nothing but a vessel like a 
saucer, full of oil. \ great many little wicks float 
on the oil, and he lights them all. The burning 
wicks make the room warm. A cooking-pot hangs 
over the lamp; but he often eats his meat raw. 

5. He has no chairs or tables, for he does not 
know how to make them; but there is a raised 
ledge all round the hut, covered with warm skins. 
This is his seat during the day, and his bed at night 
But under the skins there is nothing but snow. 

6. When the warm weather comes, the Eskimo is 
glad to get away from the snow hut. Its walls begin 
to melt, and he gets wet as le lies in bed, and often 
catches cold. He is therefore very glad to escape 


from it to his tent, which forms his summer residence. 


Now Words io this Lesson 


7 ” ther 
Es‘ki-mos res-i-dence heen 


saucer 
Questions >—1. In what kind of hats do the Eskimos = Apna 
sometimes get wood to build with? 5 What do tg _— - Po = 
wood? How long does one of these huts last 0 bv - 
food the @alls when they begin to melt! What are pa <— 
4. How is the but warmed? 5. What kind of bed does 1 ¢ bere 
do the Eskimos live in summet! 


Spellings and Meanings > — Raised ledge, » shell 
Drifv-ed, driven along. | Bakj-mos, North AMT aii aence, dwellint 
Drto, to fall in drops. | fea Indians of place. 

/, get away. | Progen Zone. ‘ . 
. - e 
























le ! mow. When frozen 
: dows are made of ice, and s 
f sf a seat by day and fora 


Son years ago, a ship bound for China had 
rd, with other rs, an officer, his wife, 
only child (a little boy five years old) and a 
Newfoundland dog called Bobby. 
Everybody in the ship liked Bobby, he was so 
mpered and frolicsome ; but the boy was the 
constant playmate. He was a merry little 
, and as fond of Bobby as Bobby was of him. 
One evening while the little boy and the dog 
\ together, the ship gave a lurch, and 
amples went the child inte the sea! A cry was 
sed, “ A hand over }, a hand over!” and the brave 
g sprang over the side of the ship, clearing it like 
ound, and swam towards the stern. 
little boy’s father, half frantic, leaped with 
o a boat; but it was too dark to see far 
e them. All gave the child up for lost. 
At last they heard a splash on the left side of 
“Pull on, quick !” cried the father. The 
turned, the pulled with il their 


es 
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half-drowned boy soon got better ; 
delighted ; and brave Bobby “ae Perl hig 
y all, 

7. At the Cape of Good Hope the passenger 
were to be landed. The officer got into the boat, j 
with his wife and child; but he told the sailors to — aia 
hold the Newfoundland dog tight by the collar till 
the boat was some distance from the ship. * You 
will then see,” said he, “ what a strong swimmer 
he is.” 

8. Brave Bobby pulled and tugged to get loose, 
but all in vain; for they held him till the boat was 
near the shore. But no sooner did the officer give 
the signal than the dog was set at liberty, and away 
he went full dash into the sea. 

9. Suddenly the poor animal set up 4, shrill howl, 
and threw himself out of the water. At first it was 
thought he had been seized with cramp; but it was 
worse than that—a shark was after him! 

10. “A shark! a shfrk !” sounded from the boat P| 
to the ship. Bobby swam right and left, and dived a 
and doubled, showing his teeth, and never allown 
the shark time to turn on his back ; without doing 
which the monster could not bite him. 

11. The officer in the boat soon saw that there oo 
was little chance of reaching the spot m time p<) 
save the dog. Poor Bobby swam and ones > ll 
he was almost tired out. “Stop TOWN, ae 
officer to the men, “and turn the boat round.” “i. 

12. Just at that moment the shark, whieh ef 
got very close to the dog, turned ate ae 


opened his horrid ! pegs 















18. In a moment the water was tinged with 
blood: the horrid jaws of the shark were shattered 
to pieces! The men then rowed to the spot where 
Bobby was swimming about. 

14, The officer pulled the dog into the boat; the 
child threw his little arms arqyind him ; and the men 
in the boat and the sailgrs in the ship cried out with 
joy, “Hurrah! hurrah! joy! joy! Bobby is safe’ 
the shark is killed! MHurrah! hurrah !” 


New Words in this Lesson :— 
al-low‘ing frol‘ic-some playmate splash 
ca-ressed’ grey“hound romping stern 
dived horrid shark swimmer 
dodged lurch shat‘tered tempered 
doub‘led mon‘ster shrill tinged 
fran“tic New<found-land sig‘nal tugged 





Questions :—1. Who were on board a ship bound for China? 2 Why did 
i ‘ like Bobby? 3, What happened one evening! 4. What did the 
do? 5. How was the boy saved? 6, How was Bobby treated? 7. Why 
the dog kept back when the boat left the ship? 8 What did Bobby do te 
getaway? 9. Why did he cry out? 10. How did he try to escape? 11, What 
see? 12. What did the officer do? 13. How was the shark 





A NOBLE Boy, 


Spellings and Meanings :— 


Bound for, on the way to. 

Cape of Good Hope, the 
most southerly point of 
Africa 

Ca-reased’, made much 
of ; fondled 

Chi-na, country of Asia 


Dodged, started aside. 
Doub-led, went back again 
over the same line 
Pran-tic, beside himself ; 
out of his senses 
Frol-io-some, playful 
Hand, one of the crew of 
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New“found-land, s large 
island of North America 

Shark, a large fish that 
preys upon other an- 
imals. 

Shat-tered, broken ; shiv- 
ered. 


Cramp, a stiffening of the the ship Sig“nal for 
\ some- 
limbs, whith makes) Lurch, sudden rolltoone thing wane 


swimming impossible. side Tinged, coloured. 


Summary A Newfoundland dog called Bobby jumped into the sea, and 
saved the life of his master Bobby was a good swimmer. Once, while 
following « boat containing his master, he was nearly seized by a shark; bat his 
master shot the shark, and saved his dog 





Exercise :—Gire Adverts showing how the following actions are done; as, 
John writes quickly. The horse runs ; the pigeon flies ....; the boys 
walk : cows bellow 


_ .—————— 


A NOBLE BOY. 


1. The woman was old, and feeble, and gray, 
And bent with the chill of the winter's day: 
The street was wet with the recent snow, 
And the woman's feet were weary and slow, 
She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng: 


2 Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out, 
Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 
Hailing the snow, piled white and deep. 
Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their way, 
Nor offered a helping hand to her 
So meek, so timid, afraid to stir. ' 
3 At last came one of " merry troop— 
yest boy of all the group; ve 
ph beside her, and whispered k . 
«TM help you across, if you wish 10 B ‘ 





He guided the trembling feet along, 
Proud that his own were firm and strong 
4. Then back again to his friends he went, 

His young heart happy and well content. 
‘She’s somebody's mother, boys, you know, 

For all she is old and poor and slow. 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 

To help my mother—you understand 

If e’er she be poor and old and gray 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 


6. And “somebody’s mother ” bowed low her head 
Tn her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, “God, be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody's son and pride and joy.” 


New Words inthis Lesson me 
a-mid’ guid‘ed paused timid 
free“dom haiking re“cent un-cared’ 
gay“est laugh‘ter throng whis-pered 
Spellings and Meanings; © 
A-mid’, among. Hail“ing, welcoming She's, she is 
Chill, cold. | Par stopped Throng, crowd 
Bier, ever. Re-cent, new-fallen. Tim-id, wanting courage 


Summary :—One winter's day an old woman stood in the street, afraid to cros* 
Some school-boys came shouting along the road, when one of them ran to the old 
woman and helped her across. “She's somebody's mother,” he said to his com 

- panions; “and when I am far away, I hope some one will help my mother.” 

Exercise:—Give Adverds showing when the following events took place; a, 

John fell yesterday. The king arrived ....; the train started ; the queen 


a THE «RUNK OF THE ELEPHANT. 





5 


a 
y i. The long trunk of the@lephant is a wonderful 


tae of design and skill,» The neck of four- 
_ “#80ted animals is ysually long, to enable them to 


eos tie * 


° 











ce 








THE TRUNK OF THE ELEPHANT. &5 


reach their food without difficulty ; but the elephant 
has a short neck, to enable him more easily to sup- 
port the weight of his huge head and heavy tusks. 
The difficulty of getting food is admirably overcome 
by his long trunk. 

2. The trunk of the elephant is to him what the 
meck is to other animals. It is also a nose to him; 
for at the end of it there is a hollow place like a eup, 
in the bottom of which are two holes or nostrils, 
through which the animal smells and breathes, 

8. It is an arm and 
- a hand too; so that it 
\ has been said that the 
elephant carries his 
nose in his hand ; and 
it might also have 
been said that he 
> breathes by his hand. 
How strange it would 
*seem to us if we were 
to breathe through our 
hand ! ; : 

4. At the end of the trunk, there is @ curious 

hve } . long, whieh forms a pnger. 
part, about five inches ng, ik: 2p ae 
With this finger the animal can pic i. e 
the smallest piece of money fron 
can select herbs and flowers, an al 
one: he can untie knots; he can open back the 

’ * th keys or pushing : 
gates, by turning tne ean elephant has been) 
bolts: and with this finger a” ake letters, with am . 
taught to make regvwlar ee : 
instrument as small as a pebe * in 







a] 
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5. The trunk of a full-grown elephant is about 
eight feet long. It can be made shorter or longer 
as the animal chooses, and can be moved with great 
ease in every possible direction. It has such pro- 
digious strength that he can knock down a man 


with it, and pull up trees of moderate size by the 
roots. 


Now Words in this Lesson :— 
ad‘mi-ra-bly en-a“ble mod<er-ate se-lect’ 
de-sign’ huge nos-trils sup-port’ 
dif¢fi-cul-ty in‘stru-ment pos‘si-ble un-tie 
di-rec‘tion knots pro-digious u“su-al-ly 


Questions —1. Why has the elephant a short neck! What enables him to 
get his food? 2, 8. What does the trunk thus supply the place of ! What other 
purposes does it serve? 4. What is there at the end of the trunk? What can 
he do with this? .5. How long is the trunk of a full grown ele; hant! 
an example of its great strength 


jive 


Spellings and Meanings :— 
Ad-mi-ra-bly, wonder- | Huge, very large Pro-dig“tous, very creat 
fully. (plan. | Mod-er-ate, nog very Reg-u-lar, equal sized 
De-sign’, contrivance; | great Se-lect’, pick out 
En-a-ble, allow. ' Nos-trila, nose Skill, cleverness 


Summary :—The trunk of the elephant serves the purpose of neck It 
also serves as a nose, an arm, a hand, and a finger 


Exercise:—Give Adverds showing where the following events took place; a4, 
The man died there. The boy sat ; the horse came 
+++} the tree fell ....; the soldiers went 


; the baker called 


THE SAILOR AND THE BIRDS. 


1. Many years ago, when France and England 
were at war, both soldiers and sailors were often 
made prisoners. An English sailor had been con 
fined for several years in a Fyench prisor ; but he 
was set free on the return of peace. z 


« 
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2. After reaching London, he was one day pass- 
. ff the bridges which there cross the 
. 


ing near one ‘ 
. j a 
River Thames, and he came to a man who had 


number of birds for sale. , ; 

8 Jack, reminded of the long years he eer 
a 4 pent in prison, could not bear to the ol 
ri ST , . oe 
creatures thus confined; s0 be cate ‘ hs oe 

all the birds! The man wondered what de 


mean to do with so many. 
4. Instead of walking away a 

Jack opened the door of the yo ree 

birds one by one, and let them "Y ’ 


began to 
5. The bird-seller was perenne oe Jack only 
scold Jack for doing'so foolish ® TN". the wing 
laughed "nd went on till every bi 
ed, an . 


with his purchase, 
d took out the 


. 
) 

















d away they gave him a hearty 


; 


A eh 





olly ta looked back, greatly pleased. 
On nu cap and cried “Hurrah!” to the 
o then went their ways, to tell to others 
of the Sailor and the Birds. 





ailor buy? 4 What did he do with the cago? & What did the 
6 What did he say to the bird-seller? 7. Who cheered Jack 
2 & What did the sailor cry to the boys! 


| 


what he Peace, end of the war. 
bought. Re-mind-ed. mind. 
On ewny, (amines ap 


lor, who had been a prisoner in France, one day bought « 
rom a man in London, and let them escape, saying prison 
Saag alana a 
Sentences, each * 
"boy he 1 eesti end Be Prencan be 


oo 


18 IT RIGHT? 89 


Edward. And what is that, Alice? 1 should like 
to know. \ 
Alice. It is this—“Is it right?” 
Edward. That is a very short question, ouiiig P 
' and, | think, a very good one. 
Alice. Yes, it is; and yet, I fear, you have not 
always regarded it as you ought. 
Edward. Indeed! When have I not? 
' . Alice. 1 do not remember all the cases, but I 
think I could name two or three. 
Edward. 1 should like to know what they are. 
Alice. Well, then, you must promise not to be 
j offended. 
: Edward. | certainly shall not be offended. Ido 
pot wish to do wrong, I am sure. . 
Alice. Well, Edward, when mother asked you to 
, go an errand the other day, you told her you didn't 
want to go, and asked. her why she did not send — 
Fico. That was because I was busy playing 
with my to ; 
Alice But was it right, Edwand, for you ier. re 
so? Only think bow kind ou ee aed 
us—how many things i ox 
Edward. Yes, I know that mother 3s ig a 
and that we ought to obey and help her a 
way ; but I didn’t think at the ime a 


ss) 





















No, Alice, it was not; but the truth is 
he troubled me when I was reading a story, 
; ‘I pushed him away before I thought. It was 
wrong in me; and I am very sorry. 
Alice. I will name only one other thing that | 
think of now. A few days ago, I saw you very 
‘slyly look on your book when the teacher asked 
you a question. 

Edward. Well, that was because I couldn't think 
of the answer. I don't think there was any harm 
in that. 

Alice. Why, Edward, how can you say so! It 
was certainly deceiving your teacher, and making 
him think you knew your lesson when you did not. 

~ Was that zight, brother ? 
<u Edward. No, Alice, it was rot; but I did not 
' consider. I thank you for telling me. And now 
_ I promise that when I am tempted to do anything, 
I will always ask, before I begin, “Is rv ricHT?” 
Alice, © Edward, I am so glad to hear you say 
80; and if you will only do as you promise, you 
__will be much happier for it. 





of-fend“ed troubled 
ard‘ed un-willing 
service yes-ter-day 


“Of-fended, ws Re-gard“ed, looked upon; 
er A a 





eee, * 


a » 
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Summary :—Before doing anything we should always ask ourselves, “ 
right?” When Edward's mother asked him to go an errand, he said be did not 
want to go, because he was playing with his top. He was angry with his little 
brother for troubling bim when reading a story; and he slyly looked on his book 


when his teacher asked him a question. He promised his sister that in future he 
would ask himself, “* Is it right?” 


Exercise :— Pick the Pronowns out of the Summary, and say which Nouns they 
sand for ; as, We stands for the names of the persons reading ; him for Edward. 


- ———— 


THE ENGLISH GIRL AND AYAH. 


1. A little English girl in India was one day 
playing outside her father’s tent, near the edge of a 
jungle. Her attention was attracted by a beautiful 
little fawn, that seemed too young to run about, and 
which stood timidly gazing at the child with its 
soft, dark eyes. ‘ 

2. The girl moved towards it; but the fawn 
started back, with a frightened look, and fled. The 


child gave chase ; but the fawn was soon hid among 


the tall reeds and grass Of the jungle. 

3. When the girl's ayab thissed her <— _ 
quickly hurried after her. But, so eager : 
child been in chasing the fawn, that she was some 
distance from the tent before — ayah overtook 
her. Catching up the girl in her arms, . 
to return ; but the grass and — oe 
high that she could scarcely see two ¥ before 
i ; oe 

4, She walked some steps —— little bas : 
her arms; then —*. cay oH round 
frightened air. “We are - 

Hindoo, « Jost in the dyeadful jungle’ 


5. “Do ‘aot be so frightened, Motes on 


6 es 
‘ ~ -¢ ia 


cried the poor 
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fair-haired English girl; “God can save us. and 
show us the way back.” 

6. The little child could feel, as the Hindoo could 
not, that, even in that lonely jungle, a great and 
loving Friend was beside her. Again the ayah tried 
to find her way; again she paused in alarm 

7. What was that sound, like a growl, that 
startled her, and made her sink on the ground i: 


inh 


terror, clasping the little girl all the closer in her 





arms? Both turned to gaze in the directign from 

which that dreadful sound had come. 

8, What was their horror on beholding the 

striped head of a Bengal tiger above the waving 
t The ayap uttered a terrified scream ; and 

the little girl cried to God to save her. * 
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9. It seemed like the instant answer to that cry, 
when the sharp report of a rifle rang through the 
thicket, quickly followed by a second: and the 
tiger, mortally wounded, lay rolling and struggling 
on the earth! 

10. Edith, for that was the girl’s name, saw 
nothing of what followed. Senseless with terror, 
she lay in the arms of her trembling ayah. 

11. It was her father whom Providence had sent 
to the rescue Lifting his little girl in his arms, he 
bore her back to the tent; leaving his servants, 
who had followed in his steps, to bring in the dead 


tiger. ALOE 
New Words in this Lesson P : 
at-tract-ed gaz‘ing juf-gie striped : 
a-yah growl mor-tal-ly strug-gling 
Ben-gal’ Hin-doo’ Mo-tee ter‘ri-fied 
clasp-ing hor-ror Prov-i-dence par 
fawn hur‘ried « re-port tim-id-ly 
: vist playing? What did she see? 
1 Where was « little Englisi? girl playing’ © On . 
2 _ er the fawn What did the child do? 3 gene the - do 
: - nad 
4. What did she say What did the child sy : viet oe oceell 


& What did they see? 


? 7. What did they hear’ - 
og oe li. Who bad saved them 


10, How was Extith affected? 


Spellings c..d Meanings ‘hal-ty, 0 a8 to case 
At-tract-ed, drawn Gave chase, rap ron a y 
Ayah, native Indian | Hin-doo’, native® ae | prow-t-tence, God 
nurse Hor-ror, great dread Re-port’, : 
Ben-gal’, province of Juii-gie, waste land over” 


yand. 
n with tall grass os ror, great feat. 


° se once lost in & forest 
Summary :—An English girl and ber aye, oF 0 es “ 
fn Indis, While trying to find their way the hittle int erted. to 
Bengal tiger. ‘The ayah screamed in terror, DUG TL ing 
save her. At that moment her father 5p 7 him: 
home in safety ‘ oo een ond te FE 
‘ Weite siz Si } ae containing @ a he 
Exercise »— Sentences, me a book. 
4s, Charles gave me a pen, and I told bim to fet . 


India. growt " 
Pawn, young deer. and brushwoe 






HALF THE PRICE. 
| leman, who dwelt in a castle a long way 
_ from the sea-shore, was t to hold his marriage- 
feast, There was plenty of meat, game, and fruit, 
for the great oceasion, but no fish, as the sea had 

been very rough. 

2. On the very morning of the feast, however, a 
poor fisherman came to the castle with a large 
There was great joy in the house, and the 
an was brought with his prize into the large 
room where the nobleman stood in the midst of his 


$8. “A fine fish,” said the nobleman. “ Fix your 
_ own price; you shall be paid at once. How much 
— do you ask ?” 


4. “Not a penny, my lord; I will not take, 


money. One hundred lashes on my bare back is 
the price of my fish! will not take one lash 
from the number.” _ 
5, The nobleman and his guests were not a little 
surprised; but the fisherman would not be persuaded. 
_ They reasoned with him in vain. At length the 
nobleman said,— 
6. “ Well, well, this fellow has a strange whim, 
but we must have the fish. So lay on lightly, and 
let the price be paid in our’ presence. “i 
7. After fifty lashes had been given, “Hold, 
cried the fisherman; “I have a partner in 
siness, and it is right that he should get his 











hat! ares there two such fdols in, the 


rea 
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world?” said the nobleman. “Where is he to be 
found? Name him, and he shall be sent for at 
once.” rams 

9. “ You need not go far for him,” said the fisher- 
man, “ You will find him at your own gate, in the 
shape of your own porter. He would not let me 
pass until I promised that he should have half of 
whatever | should get for my turbot.” 

10. “Oh, ho!” said the nobleman, “ bring him 
up at once ; he shall certainly receive his half with 
the strictest justice.” 

11. The porter was therefore brought, and had 
to take his share of the bargain. He was then 
turned off from the nobleman’s service, and the 


fisherman was amply rewarded. 
New Words in this Lesson ‘ 
amply jus*tice midst strictest 
* cas“tle lash-es oc-ca‘sion sur-prised’ 
fish-er-man maririage » re-ward‘ed tur‘bot 


feast? @ Who arrived on 


r ob =r t his 
1. Why had the nobleman nc fied a! , wes aid 


the morning of the feast’? 3. What did the nobleman say 
the ~~ somal ask? 5 How was his statement received? 6 eee 
nobleman give? 7. When and why did the fisherman cry “ Hi re —— 
@id the nobleman ask? 9. Who was the partner? 10, What 

nobleman give? 11. How was the porter punished and the fisherman rewarded? 


& 


. on 
eS. 
ears 


‘with me, and fear nothing!” cried 
off the heads of the dandelions in 
: his cane, as he strolled along with his 



























a dozen, I would—” 
h dear!” exclaimed Mary suddenly, “I had 
titer that this is the field in which the farmer 
that vicious dun cow! There she is !—she 
aught sight of us!” 
“Run! run for your life!” shouted Alfred, as 
levelled horns and tail in the air the dun cow 
rushing towards them! Both the children 
o to run at their utmost speed, making for a 
which was not far off. 
amble has caught my’ jacket! Set me free— 
yme free!” ° 
the only answer which came was a bellow from 
w, which made Alfred run the faster, and so 
Mary that she pulled away her jacket by 
e, leaving half a yard of lace on the bramble! 
nting, she reached the stile ; and, scrambling 
oment, joined her brother on the safe side. 


red cow gave another bellow, seeing 


brother !—oh, stop!” cried poor Mary. ‘ 


THE DUN cow. 


8. “I suspect,” laughed whe — 
her fright, “ that her Sor ie ae = = 
as the whisper of the bear to the traveller in the e 
fable : * Let courage be proved by 1 by a 
words !’” me 
9. Let me tell you the story of the travellersand ” 
the bear :— i: 
Once upon a time two men who were going on * 
@ journey had to pass through a forest. “I am 
afraid,” said one, “that we may meet with wid 
beasts; I see the tracks of their paws on ae 
mand.” > ‘al 
10. “Fear nothing, friend Quickwit,” cried the 
other, whose name was Braggart. “In case of am 7) 
attack we shall stand by each other like-men, T 7 
have a strong arm, a stout heart, and—" ee 
11. “Hark!” cried the first, in a 
wl was heard from a thicket near. an 
tent Braggart, who Was light and nimble, elimbed 
a tree like a squirrel, leavittg his friend, who was — 
not so active, to face the danger alone! ar 











e 


so as to appear quite 
bear, and at 





when its muzzle was close to his ear! But Quick 
wit did not wince or move; and the bear, thinking 
him dead, plunged again into the thicket, leaving 
him quite unharmed ! 

14, When Braggart saw that the danger was over, 
he came down from the tree. Somewhat ashamed 
of his cowardly conduct, he tried to pass off the 
matter with a joke. 

15. “Well, my friend Quickwit,” he said, “ what 
did the bear say to you when he whispered into 
your ear?” 

“Hé told me,” replied Quickwit, “to let courage 
be proved by deeds, not by words ; and never again 
to trust a boaster like you ! 


THE LOST THIMBLE. 
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Now Words in this Lesson: 
ian 
ac-tive dun im* 
nim 
—. im-ble sus-pect’ 
me ex-claimed pant-ing un-harmed/ 
Brag‘gart for-got‘ten Quick‘wit ut“most : 
bramble ilktem-pered scrambling vicious 
cow-ard-ly levelled shrinking whisk‘ing 
dan-de-li-ons muz-zle strolled wince 
Questions;—1. What did Alfred say! 2. What did Mary exclaim? $ What 
did the children do? 4. What happened to Mary? & How did Mary get free? 
é Where did she join her brother? 7. What did he ask? § What was Mary's 
sepiy 9. What did one of the men going through a forest say? 10. What did 


Braggart say? 11. Who climbed a tree when a growl was heard? 12 What 
did Quickwit d 13. What did the bear do? 14. What did Braggart then do? 
15. What question did be ask’ What was Quickwit's reply? 






Spells ngs and Me.nings 
Bram die, a wild pr 





Lev-elled borps, horns , Shrink“ing, drawing back 





shrub, bearing weet pointed towards them, from fear. 

black berries Main, very great Strolled, walked. 
Cour-age, bravery Muzzle, mouth and Sus-pect’, am inclined to 
Dan -de-i!- ss) nose think. 

plant ith yellow WNim-ble, quick in his ur -mogst, greatest. 

flower movements Vi-cious, wicked; ib 
Den, dall brown colour Pant-ing, breathing very tempered. 
Pa-bie, a story with a quickly Whisk“ing, cutting off. 


moral Plunged, rushed Wince, start back. 


Summary °—Alfred said that Mgry mig! ht walk anywhere with him and fear 
fothing. When they were crossing 4 field they were at tacked by a dun cow. 
Alfred ran off, and left Mary to sve hersey,—showing that courage should be 


proved by deeds, not by wor is 
Exercise >— Write mx Sentences, zach containing a Newn and the Pronoun ber; 


as, Jane came here yesterday, and I gave her a penny. 


———$ 


THE LOST THIMBLE. 
Mary. I wish you would lend me your thimble, 


Sarah ; I can never find mine when I want it. . 
Sarah. I am willing to lend it to you; “a 
should like you to tell me why you always ~~ 
me to borrow when you have lost anything ' 
Mary. Because yoy never lose ¥ 
always kn»w where to find they. : 


our things YOU! * 

























ell? Tf I knew that, I might 
tell you my secret, if you will hear 
place for everything; and, after [ 
ing a thing, I always put it in its 
ce never leave it to be thrown about 


a 


; I never can find time to put my things 
And who wants, as soon as one has used a 
have to run and put it away, as if one’s 
ended on it ? 
ah. Your life does not depend upon it, Mary, 
r copvenience does. Let me ask, how much 
time it will take to put a thing in its proper 
than to hunt after it when it is lost, or to 
from your friends ? 
wry. Well, Sarah, I will never borrow from 
gain, you may depend upon that. 
wh. Why, Mary, you are not offended, I hope’ 
y. No; but I am ashamed, and I have re- 
2 you, to have a place for everything, and 
everything in its place. 
nd girls ! remember this rule: A place for 
wing, and everything in its place. 


| ae 
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Seen Wek Meanings ;— 
A-shamed’, filled with | Con-trive’, 
a men {a thing. Suntan cide Roccived’, made wpiag 
Se ese cme te” | rn mete 


Summary :—When Mary lost anything, she always went to Sarah borrow, 
: , 
: Bhe sald Sarah never lost her things. sch mit ties tan Eee 
& place for everything, and everything in its place.” 
Bxercise :— Make a Sentence using love 
i ry asa Noun Make a sxcond Sentence 


- ——— ++ 


ELEPHANT STORIES. 


1. In the Island of Ceylon there are large herds 
| of wild elephants. Many have been caught and 
tamed, and made useful in helping to build bridges, 
houses, and churches. 
2. Travellers tell us that some of them are as 
careful about the neatness of their work as men 
could be! An elephant was once seen to step back 
a few yards, as if tg see whether it had laid a 


block of stone straight; and then, apparently not — 


| satisfied, it returned and pushed it into its right 
| place ! 

' 3. Some years ago, an engin 
lay pipes to convey water nearly two miles, over 


hills and thro h woods where there were NO 
me k, he had to employ s 






eer in Ceylon had to” 















When it reached the spot, it would kneel down 
and place the pipe exactly where the driver wished. 

5. Once, when one of the elephants f: vind it hard 
to get one of the pipes it had brought fitted into 
another, it went to the end of the pipe, and putting 
its head against it, soon forced it into its right 


place. — 
6. In a show of wild beasts at Bath, some years 
ago, there was a large, good-natured elephant. 
Among the crowd that went to see it was a baker. 
He thought it a clever thing to tease the elephant, 
_ by pretending to give it a cake, and then pulling 
away his hand. - re = 
7. The elephant bore this for some ‘time well 
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enough, but at last it got angry. Putting its trunk 
“< > 


out of the cage, it caught the baker round the waist, 
lifted him to the top of the caravan, and bumped 
his head with great force against the roof. 

8. Everybody thought that the man would be 
killed; but all at once the elephant loosened its 
trunk, and dropped him from the roof to the ground 
in the very midst of the people. There he lay PRN 
minute or two, looking half dead; but when the 
people came to him, he got up and walked away as 
if nothing had happened. 

9. Though he was very much frightened, he was 
not hurt; but you may be sure he never tried to 
play tricks upon elephants again. 


. 
New Words in this Lesson 
ap-pa-rent-ly — car-a-van’ en-gin-eer’ loos“ened 
bal-anc-ing church‘es fitted ob-sta-cle 
bumped con-vey in+ter-est-ing pre-tend-ing 


Questions: —1. Where are there large heMls of wild elephants? For what ere 
they useful when tamed! 2 What has an elephant been known to do? 3. In 
what way were some elephants employed in Ceylon? 4 How did the —— 
What did one of the elephants do when it could not get 

to tease an elephant? 7. What dit the 
9. What did he never do again! 


carry the pipes’ 
pipe to ft? 6 Who thought it clever 
elephant do to the man’ 5 Was be killed 


Spellings and Meanings: 
Ap-pa“rent-ly, as if Em-ploy’, make use of 


‘ . naker of 
Car-a-van’, travelling | En-gin-eer’, » ™* 
‘ roads, bridges, «tc lieve 


wagron > 
Cey-lon’, a large island Ovsta-cle, thing > the ee ook 
of Asia,“south of India. way. 


Summary :—Intrresting stories are often told pee yl Tn — 
engineer employe? ~>ver! clayhante - laying water hee weet 
an elephant in a how that the anime “ against 
roof of the caravac, ‘hen droprd him on the —_ 

Exercise :—Yake Sentencrs, using the ee Deonwt~ Gil 
fiy, 4s Nouns, and alse as Verbs ; «+, The mine. ny! 











be,” thought Susy, “if I 
, and had a fairy god-mother! 
nce princess whose cruel step-mother 
, room where there was a great heap of 
‘These,’ said she,‘are the feathers of a 
and you must pick them all 
night, and have each kind by itself in 
ite heap, or you shall die.’ So the poor 
eried and cried.” 
Susy, ” said Joe, “you are away off in 
You are not studying at all.” 

















) the poor princess cried, and cried, till at last 

ity god-mother came, and waved her wand 

mes, and every little blue feather and every 
d one flew into its place at once. 

Now,” thought Susy, “if a fairy could only 

an d wave over this lesson, and make every 

ly just where it ought, and make all the 

t run into my brain, how splendid it would 

1, when I recited, the teacher would say, 
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5. Susy rose with flushed cheeks ; 
eyes, and held out her hand for the firey a 
way to school she studied, with the help of her 
good-natured brother. But all in vain—the time 
was too short; and at the close of her recitation, aM 
instead of hearing any praise, she caught a very sad 
look on the teacher's face, and she was sent to take 
her place at the foot of the class! 

6. But all these rebuffs seemed to have very little 
effect on Susy. That very night, as she sat witha 
little piece of sewing her mother had given her, the 
needle fell from her fingers, and her eyes were again 
fixed on vacancy. +4 

7. “What are you after now, Susy ?” said Joe. iret 

“Well, I am thinking that if I had three pair of 
hands, one pair could do the hemming, another could 

, sew on these strings, and another could stitch down 
that seam, and we'd have it all done in no time at all” 

8. “ Well, I never heard the like of that!” ex- 
claimed Joe. “It seems to me that we should learn — 
to use one pair of hands before fretting for more. 

Now I believe /'l/ dream a little too Suppose - 














vas long before she was cured 

bi of dreaming, but at last she was: 

d set diligently to work, knowing that 

es fairies, to separate birds’ feathers or do 

s d write exercises, are Patience and Industry, 

that they are always ready to come, if any 
girl or boy really wants them. 












flushed In‘dus-try sep-a-rate 
fore“fifi-ger paltace sewing 
fretting Pattience stud‘ied 
has*ti-ly re-buffs’ stud*y-ing 
hem-min,g rec-i-ta-tion va-can-cy 


Susy think would be nice? What was 4 princes 
What did the princess do? 2 What did Joe sy 
How did the princess get bor feathers sortes! 
sounded while she was thinking of th»! 







ahs — let it go winding atl 
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THE OSTRICH, P¥: 


1. The humming-bird is the sm 
ostrich the largest of birds. There — 
birds no larger than bees, while th ich i 
ten feet in height. ° oe 
2. The home of the ostrich is in the sandy deserts 
of Africa and Arabia. Among the Arabs it is called 
the camel bird, from the form of its neck and body, 
Like the camel, it dwells in the desert, and can live 
a long time without water. 
$. Though the ostrich has wings, they are too 
small for it to fly with; but in running, it uses 
them like paddles. Spreading them out, and 
flapping them in the air, it runs along ewith great 
The swiftest horse cannot keep up with it! 
As is said in the Bible, “She lifteth up herself on 
high ; she scorneth the horse and his rider.” : 
4. The nest of the ostrich is simply a hole in the 
sand ; and there the female fird lays ten or twelve 5 
large eggs. She watches her nest very closely, 
always sitting on her eggs at night, and leaving 
them only during the hottest part of the day. 
5. The eggs are prepared for food in 
ways ; and some people are very fond of them. 
shells, also, are made into cups and ornaments. ee 
6. ‘The ostrich is often hunted on horse vt 
80 rapid is its flight, that the hunters 
heat in catching it, if they did not 
never runs in an even course, but sg-=6 Sama 
doubling about, while | 















a San THE OSTRICH. 
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™ 7. The chase sometimes lasts two or three days, 


d walks along, until he gets withi « 
ill the poor bird is tired out; for though swift. it oo . “@ er 
is not so strong as a horse. When taken, it wil] 
turn round upon the hunters, and attack them 
furiously, till it is brought down. 


Then he shoots a poisoned arrow at one of the flock 
and generally succeeds in taking his prey. 


. 9, A traveller relates that he once saw a young 
ostrich so tame that it let a little black boy mount 
on its back. No sooner did it feel the weight of the 
boy than it set off At first it moved at a sharp 

ot. and then it stretched out its wings, and ran 
trot, 

° o with the fleetness « f a race-horse round the village ! 

10. The ostrich is chiefly valued for the beautiful 
white feathers of its wings and tail. The young 
reader may not know that the crest of the Prince 
of Wales is formed of three strich feathers, with a 
motto meaning “I serv: 

11. The origin of this is said to hgve been as 
follows The King of Bohemia, who was slain at 
the battle of Crecy in the year 1346, wore this 
erest and motto. These were adopted by his con- 

: 1 p * of Wales, known 4 the 
queror, Edward, Prince of ,Wae, oi 

: > 1} ®w »ver since by the 

Black Prince, and have been worn ¢ y 

heir to the British crown. 


New Words in this Lesson paddles 


A-ra“bi-a cofequer-or a Poteonel 
Arabs Orec-y Mof-fa scart 
Bo-he-mi-a de-scribes’ pata ae . 
, Brit‘ish dis-guised’ pata rig tag 
th wild Bush-men fuLri-ous-ly os‘tri 
ic { 





8. Mr. Moffat describes the method of . seat of tints. &. Where OS 
. . « * . o ae? 
Bushmen in hunting the ostrich:—A native is Questions —1 Name the largest and TS iy ye uke? WAP) aaa 
. * ah ? 4 our Too" 
dressed with the skin and feathers of one of these hhome of the ostrich? What not. 


an £ said Where does the ~ 
t= ear to a fl rch about the ostrich in the Bible? & e al 7. 
: > d, thus dis uised, he goes ne re] ( - 


r 


down the 3 
Gir ahah nse are tho eggs! 6. How Go Doreen eet 


. the wi 

; Mong den the chane sometimes cgpuinne? & HOW 0 coryy yo. Por 

of ostriches. He mimics the zeal bird, by pecking Seat b. What ts the story of the © mene of wares och * 
on the ground, aiid shaking his feathers.. He trots 


ostrich chiefly valued? 11. Whose crest . . 
. 
So a 
















Ynele, George, I was sorry to see you to-day 
those,boys who were throwing stones at the 
. That was cruel sport. 

orge. Why, uncle, all the boys throw stones at 
Is there any harm in doing so? 

cle, If you made, a Ifttle ship, and rigged it, 
you like to s@e a boy come and with a 
or a stick knock it all to pieces, just for the 
re of destroying it? No. You would be 
ngry, would you not? 

e. Angry! Yes, indeed ; no boy has a right 
: 80. 


That is true. Well, have you any right 
1e little birds? A bird is something which 





THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY, i . 
mele. Yes; i ird’ : 
egy flute, tad ee ae 
ong Y a8 many notes as a 

George. A flute in a bird’s throat! 
idea ! 

Unele. The little pipe through which a bird plays i 
his tunes is more curiously made than any ute 
made by man,— it is so small, yet so perfect. It fits 
into his throat so easily as never te interrupt his 
eating or breathing; and it is so flexible that 
it turns whichever way he bends his head or his 
throat. 

George. Well, that is strange. I might have 
heard a bird sing for a month and never have. 
thought of all this. ‘ x 

Unele. Then a bird’s bones and joints are made i 
with as great care as if God spent much thought a 

| 


What a droll es 


*upon them. Birds, too, have a mill inside of ‘ 
them. aay * 
George. A will! ‘ 


Unele. Yes; a little stomach, which is their mill, 
where they grind the seeds that they eat, and turn 
them into blood. They have also nerves . 
George. What are nerves? 
Uncle, Nerves are what you feel 





























aney that Lucy's two birds Jacky and 
now what has been done for them. 
Don't you suppose that God loves his little 
nd what do you suppose he thinks of boys 
9 into the woods and the fields, where hundreds 
py birds are hopping about and singing in the 
1 sunshine and in the quiet shade, and who 
in killing them / 
Feorge. I never thought before that God cared so 
uch for the birds. 
Unele. I am sure it is often because boys do 
think, that they act unkindly. Remember, 
refore, that God has made the birds as well as 
, and that he cares for them as well as for you. 


— 


fintest . muscles rigged 
flex‘i-ble mu“si-cal stomach 
flute nerves un-kind“ly 
i-de“a perfect which-ev-er 


in-ter-rupt’ pi-ai‘no who-ev-er 


hat did his uncle see George doing? What did he think would 
angry? Who made the birds? What has « bird in its throat? What 
ke? How is ite perfection shown ? What is « bird's stomach! Of 
ne Of what use are its muscles? What question did George's 
‘boys who harm birds? What had George to remember! 





‘ 






THE BLIND Boy, 


113 , 
Summary :—It is cruel sport to throw stones at birds. 
ab any pretty thing we had made we should be angry. Gat u7jone Shrew stones 
gave them curious musical they ; 
and in the making of their bodies be showed great 1 te ls 
gemsember that God cares for the birds as well aa f F We should 
his hands. 


Bxercise :—Gire a Common Noun for each of the Proper Nouns—~ 
Samuel, London, Scotland, Thames, Sarah, Europe, Atlant, eo heuinel top 





° Pa | 





THE BLIND BOY. 


1. Oh! say, what is that thing called light, 
Which I must ne'er enjoy? 
What are the benefits of sight? 
Oh ! tell a poor blind boy! : 


2. You talk of wondrous things you see-— 
You say the sun shines bright; 
I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night? 











8. My day or night myself I make, 
Whene'er I sleep"or play ; 
And could I always keep awake, 
With me ‘twere always day. 





4 With heavy sighs, I often hear 


°" Then let not what I cannot have 
While thus I sing, Tama King 
: ot eae 





TRY AGAIN. 


“Have you finished your lesson, George ?” 
ir Prentice to his son, who had laid aside his 
and was busily engaged in making a large 








not, my sca?” 

it is so difficult, father. I am sure 

A never learn it. Besides, I could not 
it after I had learned it, my memory is 


dear boy, you are deceiving yourself. 
. as well as any one, if you will only 


TRY AGAIN, 


5. “One of the dullest bo 
, ys ata school, 
. more than thirty years ago, went up to repeat his 
lesson one morning, and, as usual, did not know 
it. ‘Go to your seat |’ said the teacher angrily. s 
‘If you don’t pay more attention to your lessons = 
you will never be fit for anything.’ 


15 


~ 
r ; 
a ers 


dies 


ea 


6. “The poor boy stole off to his seat, and bent oe 
his eyes again upon his lesson. 4 
. “*Tt is of no use; I cannot learn’ he said ina _ ge 
whisper to a companion who sat near him. a 
7. “‘ You must try hard,’ replied the kind-hearted oe 














“*T have tried, but it is of no use; I may justas 
well give up at once.’ 

“«Try again, Henry!’ whispered his gompanion. 

8. “These two little words gave him fresh spirig 
and he bent his mind again to his task. He began 
to find the sentences lingering in his memory; and — 
soon, to his surprise an’ p , the whole lesson — 
was mastered! He then rose from his seat and 
proceeded to the teacher's desk. 1 

9. “‘ What do you want now ?” 

“*To say my routed ae 
* **Did you not an ago Me 
“«Yes Pv I fen it now, sir, said the boy. 




































that day till the present 
t; and he now urges his 
yain,’ as he tried.” 

vas it indeed you, father ?” asked his 
looking up into the face of his kind 





, my child. That dull boy was your own 


: ie try again,” said George, in a 

d tone; and, flinging aside his half-made kite, 

he turned and re-entered the house, and was soon 

busy with his lesson. 

‘14. “Well, what svecess, George /” asked Mr. 
a as the family gathered around the tea- 


“TI learned the lesson, father!” replied the bey. 
can say every word of it.” 
5. “Did you find it hard work ?” 
Not so very hard, ‘I had once made up my 
d that I would learh it. Indeed I never stopped 
ink, as I usually do, but went right on until I 
“May you never forget this Jesson, my son !” 
Prentice. “You now possess the secret of 
It lies in never stopping to think about 
being difficult or tiresome, but in going 
jit by bit.” i 


select the most fruitful 





did his father say that he was doing! 4 - 
& What kind of boy was his story about? & Wak eee 
panion? 7. What was the reply? 8 What effect had the 
on the boy! 9%, 10. How did he succeed? What did 
handed him back his book? 11. What was the itt 
farn out to be? 13. What did George do when he} a ee ee < 
yesult? 15, 16. Wherein lies the secret of success? 14 With what a 
Spellings and Meanings 3) 
De-cid“ed, settled ; made | Mem“o-ry, power to | 
Sphismind —[ing.| member. > re 
slowest at learn. Per-se-vér“ance,power to Stu-dent,one whostudies 
remaining keep at it. that wearies, 
learned Spir-it, hope _ Urged, spoke earnestly. 


“ try again.” He had done so, and had succeeded not only then, bat ever after | 
wards, George took the hint, and succeeded as his father had done. oma 

Brercise Make Sentences, using the words, swim, drive, ump, bite, fight, a 
turn, o+ Nouns, and ais as Verbs ; as, Tom had a swim in the pond. Hecn mH 
Swim in the pond. 








——— 


ELEPHANT QTORIES. a 
1. An Englishman who travelled a great deal im 
India, says: “| performed many long journeys upon 
an elephant; and whenever I wished to make a 
sketch, the docile creature would stand perfectly 
still till my drawing was fini i ete 
2. “If st any time T wished OP ; 
: : a . 
which was growing out ye ae 





















_ ELEPHANT STORIES. 


4. “When branches of trees came in my way, h 
broke them off at once, twisting his trunk round 
them; but he often broke off a leafy bough for 
himself, and used i5 as a fan to keep off the flies, 
waving it to and fro with his trunk. When I was 
at breakfast in the morning, he always came to the 
tent door to be cheered by my praise and caresses 
and to receive fruit and sugar-candy.” 





5. An elephant was in the habit of passing over 
a small bridge leading from his master’s house into 





ie a town in India. He one day refused to go over it, 


and it was only ky cruelly goming him with a spear 
he could be forced to venture on the bridge, 
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the strength of which he first tried with his ¢ 
showing that he suspected something S trunk, 


6. At last he went on; but before he could get 


over, the bridge gave way, and both the elephant 
and his driver were cast into the ditch. The fall 
killed the driver, and very much injured the 
elephant. 


7. A poor woman, in one of the cities of India 
had a stall in the market-place, where she sold 
fruit. An elephant used to go by, and always 
stopped to look at her stall. She knew how fond 
the elep! ant was of fruit and she used, now and 
then, to give him some ‘ 

8. One day the elephant fell into a passion with 
his keeper. He broke loose, and ran through the 
market, trampling down everything before him. 

9. The people at the stalls ran away as fast as 
they could. The poor women left her stall and ran 
too. But she forgot, in her fright, that her little 


child was sitting on the ground, close by the 


stall ! 
10. It was just in the elephants way, and you 


would think it must have been trampled to out 
But the elephant knew the child agai, and pe 
that this was the stall where he had been fed wi 


fruit. . 
i a sto 
11. Though he was im & passton, he be 


He lovked at the child, and picked it up <a 
trunk. Then he set, it out of his way, pe 
on. You may think dow glad the poor woman 


to see her child safe. ¢ 


. 





go, a shepherd and his wife with their 
about ten years of age. The cottage 


Pe 
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softly all around. The shepherd 2 
long staff, meaning to set par in a — 
medicine for his wife. get 

$. “ Father,” said the boy, “I know the 

path through the glen as well as you. Let me 
to the doctor, and do you stay beside mother. With 
Shag walking before me all the way, I shall be 
quite safe.” The shepherd consented, and the boy 

® soon set out on his errand. 

4. He was a brave boy. He had been used to 
the mountains from his earliest years, and bad no 
fear The dog Shag went with his young master, 
wagging his tail and bounding along the hill-side 
with great joy. 

5. The boy went safely on, and at length reached 
the village. He saw the doctor; and after getting 

, from him the medicine for his mother, he started on 
his return home. ‘ ia 

6. The snow continued tosfall; but the boy went ; 
bravely on, hoping soon to reach the cottage in the 
glen. Shag went on before, as if to make sure at 
every turn of the narrow path that all was safe. 

7. Suddenly he stopped, and began 
smelling about. ” 






















































































“ Go on, Shag‘ 


| master; but the dog would not move “ Shag, 6 


=) 









placed in the window, in the 
is son would see it on his way up the 
de piled | [on the fire, and spoke words 
; to his wife, though he himself at last 
fear that something was wrong. 
ten did he go to the door; but not a sound 
, hear, and nothing could he see moving on 
waste of snow. 
“Perhaps the doctor was not at home, and he 
“wait ed for him,” said his poor mother. She 
. uneasy at her boy's absence that she almost 
her @wn sufferings. 
Tt was nearly midnight when the well-known 
‘the faithful Shag was heard at the door 
son! my son!” cried hoth parents at the same 
;. The cottagesdoor was opened, and Shag 
—but without Bis master | 
My poor boy has perished in the snow !” 
| the mother. But at that moment the 
a small packet tied to the dog’s neck. 
off and said,—* No, our son is not dead. 
he medicine tied up in his handkerchief. 
himself, or fallen into some hollow in 
ust go and seek him, Trustein God, 


al soon wrapped up, and ready to 

































nd d joy as the 
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arth Words in this Lesson :— 

e hand“ker-chi a ae 
con-cealed’ “are aa ief mer snuffting : iy 
De-cem*“ber med-4i-cine precti-pice pee e 
doc“tor midnight eerie 
ear-li-est mév-ing shep-herd wagging 


Questions :—1. Where was the shepherd's co! 
@id the shepherd take down sts stall sus soadaat oe waa uien ie. 
4. Why had the boy no fear? What went with him? 5. What did be get mt the 
village? 6. What continued to fall? 7 What did thag suddenly €o? Wee 
did the boy my to him! & What happened? 9. How long did his parents 
watch for his return’ What bad his father placed in the window? 10. What 
did his mother suggest! 11. What was heard about midnight? 12 What did 
the mother exclaim! What did the father notice! 13, What did he atoncedo? 


{ Ab-sence, being away Heed “tess of, not minding | “ steep rock. 
: , hidden. Ob-sti-nate, self-willed. | mound or 
1 Con-sent-od, agreed; said | Per-ished, died; lost his| heap of snow drifted by . 
i Glen, valley. (Yes! life. | the wind. ‘ 
nae . "7 
Summary A shepherd boy took with him his father’s dog, and went one E. 
evening through the sow for medicine for his sick mother. Late at night the sag 


dog returned alone, with the medicine in a handkerchief tied round his meek. a 


© —- Exercise:— U's the words, command, plant, present, sail, sound, rest,comgh, = 
: as, The captain gave his mens ; 


STORY OF A SCOTTISH SHEPHERD BOY.—IL 
As the snow — 




















ceased to fall, the 
away, and the moon shone bright 
. At last the shepherd stood 
He hallooed, he strained his eyes, 
ther see nor hear anything. 
making his way down an almost 
the shepherd resolved at all risks 
After getting to the bottom, Shag 
and scratchjng at something lying 
The father found it was what 
body of his son. But he 


y was laid on his mother’s bed, 
1 mych bruised, but was 


nade his way down 
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to him; and the brave boy had 
strength he had left to ie the acters aa 
the dog's neck and send him home. * 

10. Shag lived at the cottage in the glen till he 
grew old and gray. He was loved and cared for 
till the day of his death, for his services on that 
terrible winter night. 


New Words in this Lesson — 


a-roused’ dan“ger-ous foot‘steps oth“er-wise 
as-cent’ de-scent’ hal-looed’ plaid 
bruised ex-ertions hap“pi-ly serivic-es 
cliff fer-vent-ly o-bliged’ strained 





Questions! What did the mother sometimes fear? 


spread, cry, save; as, write, wrote. 
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9. With gentle, trembling haste she held 
The tea-cup to his lips ; 
He smiled, to thank her, as he took 
Three tiny little sips, 


10." Tell father, when he comes from work. 
I said good-night to him ; 
And, mother, now I'll go to a 
Alas! poor little Jim! — 


11. She saw that he was dying— 
The child she loved so dear 
Had uttered the last words that she 
Might ever hope to hear. 


12. The cottage door was opened, 
The collier’s step was heard ; 
The mother and the father met, 
Yet neither spoke a word! 


J 
13. He knew that all weg over— 
He knew his child was dead ; 
He took the candle in his hand, 
And walked towards the bed. 







Sa 

1, “Well, Amy, how are you getting on with * 
your napkin?” cried Lizzy, whose swift fingers 

emed work. 

Not very fast,” replied quiet little Amy, 
t raising her eyes ; “I have almost finished 
He 
ne side!” said Lizzy, with a laugh which 
r pleasant nor kind; “why, we both 
+ our napkins at the same time, and 
side of mine!” 



















































SPEEDY AND STEADY, 1s 


5. “ As I sew so fast,” cried Lizzy, « 
‘g have finished my napkin long an of uae - 
for dinner. I'll just run for a minute to the garden, 
,  tosee if the roses are out ;"—so, tossing down her 
work on a chair, Lizzy flew off. 
oa Amy longed for the fresh air and the flowers, 
er work must first be done. Steadily she laid 
down her broad hem, and had finished the second 
» side of her napkin before her sister came back. 
7. “ Ah, you plodding little thing!” eried Lizzy; 
“you will never get upto me. I'll have time to go 
to my room and put my new picture on the wall.” 
8. Off went gay little Lizzy. Amy went on with 
her work. Before her sister again entered ,the 
room, the third side of ber napkin was hemmed, 
9. “Had you not better finish your sewing ?” 
said Amy. “It must be near dinner-time now.” 
> “Oh! I can finish it in two minutes; only I 
want to look at that stbry, whieh Tom told us was 
so amusing.” 
10. “But if you are late te 3 
“No fear of that!” cried Lizzy; “no one % SS | slags 
likely to be late as a slow little creature like Yous 
11. Poor Amy made no reply; stiteh after 
stitch after stitch, quietly she worked on. | TASS) Rte 
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said Lizzy, who, though pert and vain, had enough 
of sense to take a lesson. 

She had been reading in one of her books the 
story of “The Hare and the Tortoise,” and she saw 
that the quiet steady worker wins in the end. 

14. A hare, very proud of her speed, once ran a 
race with a tortoise. In a moment the hare got far 
before her rival, who, with his heavy shell on his 
back, could move only at a very slow pace. 





\ ees WN 2 ‘ 
15. “Ha! ha!” laughed the hare, as she stopped 
half-way to glance back at the tortoise creeping on 
far behind; “if you don’t ply your short legs & 
_ little faster, my friend, I'll be half over the country 
before you reach “the end of the field.” 
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16. The tortoise said not a w . 

“ Really,” said the oe ‘ia te — 7. 
on three legs I should ook i ae pepe 
Jo! I think that I'll talked sh an ke 
alee wcret 1Ke a short nap. I can soon 

17. So the hare lay down, and soon fell fast asleep, 
She heard not the little feet of the tortoise, as he 
came creeping up to the place; she saw him not as 
he went steadily on, never stopping to look behind, 

18. Presently the hare awoke, and sprang up, 
ready to dart on like the wind. “ Where is the 
tortoise ?” cried she. . 
voice from the end of the field; 


“ Here,” cried a 
* slow and sté uly has won the race!” . 
. 
New Words in this Lesson 
hemmed napkin plod‘ding sighed toiled 
Liz‘zy pert rival thread‘ed _ tortoise 


“0 1.2 What work wereYthe two sisters doing? 3 Which was further 
PS ar What did Amy say that she would ty to be? 5. What did Lizy think 
she might do & What had Amy finished before ber sister came back ? 
7. What did Lizzy then think she had time to dof & Before she came back, 
how far had Amy got on? ® Did Lizzy then take up her work? What —_ 
li. What startled her while she was reading? 12, How far a beg od m 
what state was Liccy’s work? 13, What did she say they werelike? HM. W? _ 
Aid the hare once ran arace? 15. What did the hare say os che Ganend back? 
16 What did the tortoise say? What did the hare then do pew re owen 
YT. What did the tortoise do in the meantime? 15 What did 
when she awoke? What was the answer? 





Spellings and Meanings *— . om 
A-miis“ing, fall of fun. | Nap-kin, handkerchief tire te herd boss 
Aashort nap, little sleep. Pace, rate of walking: = |g worked; laboured. 
Pin-ished, ended ; dong Pert, forward 
ae to hem. Am) 
Summary :—Amy and Lizey hed each » napkin at the roses in the - 
that hor sister langhed at her, and. stopped her work to lost But Amy worked 
garden, to pat up a new pictare, apd also to look 0 © t Om 
quietly on, and finished her work 4rst ‘> ae The tortoise wen! 
She felt so sure ofwinning, that she lay down 
never stopping to look behind ; and s0, 4 
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if children are taught early to 
ce between what dirt and waste and 
ke of @ poor man’s dinner, and what 
and cleanliness can make of it at the 
ost, we shall be taking in flank our great 
' only terrible enemy that En- 





















s to fear.” 
» t one day, after reading to his scholars 
art of the Prince’s speech, said to them—* Clil- 
i, did you ever hear the story of the ‘Two 
aits’? Let me tell it to you. 
“A painter once wanted to paint a face that 
| passing through the streets, he saw a little 
hose face was, the brightest, the sweetest, 
most beautiful he had ever seen. 
e said to himself, ‘That is just what I 
‘The child’s parents allowed him to paint a 
the head and face of their little boy. 
ad finished the picture, he hung it up in 
a admired it. 
veet, gentle look of that face seemed a 
e of innocence. He often gazed upon 


Cents 


paca or troubled, and it seemed 





















do to represent ‘Innocence.’ One day, as , 


THE TWO PORTRAITS ae 
Then he would have the two portraits to } 
by side,—the one a picture of Babes rp: 
picture of Guilt. 
° 7. “Many years passed away before he found 
any face that would do for the second picture, At 
length he was one day visiting a prison, where he 
saw the most dreadful-looking man he had ever 
seen. His face had a fierce, haggard look, with 
® glaring eyes, and cheeks deeply marked by crime. 

8. “The moment he saw the man he said to 
himself, ‘This will do for my second picture’ He 
painted a picture of that dreadful face, to hang 
beside that of the beautiful child, which had been 
in his study so long. When the two pictures Were 
hung side by side, oh, how great was the contrast 
between them! The one looked like the face of an 
angel child, and the other like the face of a fiend. 4 

9. “But when the painter came to know the ¥ 
history of the prisoner, you may judge what his i - 
surprise was when he found that this man was * 
very same person — ron when @ child, he 

inted for a picture of * Innocence. i 
Pu'10. “What had made this great change? poe 
little word of five letters—drink. Step by 


























0 cen children, and that 
o-day may be the drunk- 
y not lead us into crime, yet 
drink may destroy our own happi- 
happiness of all around us. There is 
able of a man who put a serpent nearly 
cold into his bosom to warm it, and the 
, when it had revived, almost stung the 
death. So it is with strong drink: though 
at first, ‘at the last it biteth like a serpent, 
geth like an adder.’ 
“Will you form yourselves into a Band of 
ope? And let us call it, in honour of the Queen's 
‘The Royal Band of Hope.’ Tell your parents 
I have been saying, and get their consent.’ 


< Highted to encourage & School Band of Hope , 


the “teacher wrotegthis form of membership on 
blac k-board for the children to copy :— 


The Royal Band of Hope Union. 





my own good, and to avoid deing led into temptation when / 
up, 1 hereby declare myself a Member of the Royal Band of Hope 


ry parents’ consent, | promise not to use intoxicatingeliquors, — 
‘ | that | can to induce my companionsto act in the same — 


[ Perrone 





(4, The children did so. Parents and friends , 
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15. The parents rejoiced wh ir chi 
become members of the Royal mae ee rae 
They believed that this act of school-life would be 
a comfort to them in the future lives of then 
dren, and a pleasure to the children to look ‘back 


upon when they began the battle of Ji ‘ 
ae e of life for them- 





New Words in this Lesson :— 
ad“der Guilt Le“o-pold oiced’ 
cleani-ness haggard liq“uors aa 
crime in-duce’ Liv-er-pool selftish-ness 
fiend in‘mate mem+ber-ship serpent 
flank In‘no-cence op-po-site temp-ta-tion 
glaring in-toxi-cat-ing  por“traits Un‘ion 





to form?! What was it to be called’* Why? 14. What did parents and friends 
do? What reason did the pledge give for joiging the Band of Hope? 15, Why 
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THE AMBITIOUS BOY. 





THE AMBITIOUS BOY. 

1. “I never knew before, Cecil, that you were so 
fond of drawing,” said Aunt Sophia, as she looked 
over the shoulder of her nephew, who was busy 
with his pencil. “You really have made great 

9. “I need to do so,” cried Cecil, “if I am to 
-earry off the prize for drawing, as I am 1 solved to 
do this term.” 

8. “I should have thought,” said the aunt, “that 
you had little chance against Lee. He is an artist's 
son, and has used the pencil, one might almost say, 
from his cradle.” 

4. “That will double the pleasure of beating 
him!” cried Cecil, dashing the bough of a tree into 
his picture, as if he meant what he said. ° I'm 
working now at this four hours a day; he never 
draws more than two.’ 

5. “You are not neglecting your Latin for it, I 
hope? You have had the Latin prize every term 
for these three years past,” said Aunt Sophia. 

6. “Yes, replied Cecil, with a proud smile ; 
“there is no boy in our class can match me in that, 
though Russell is now working hard. But | am 
not content with one prize: I cannot rest till 1 have 
won the paint-box for drawing, of which Tom Lee 
makes so sure. It would be grand.to beat the son 

_ of an artist on his own ground |” 

7, “ake care,’ said his aunt, gently laying her 
hand on his shgulder, “ that, you do not lose the 
n prize, in trying for that which you are not 


‘- 
y 


















THE AMBITIOUS BOY. 





likely to gain. Remember the fable of the dog 
that dropped the substance, in catching at the 
shadow. : ‘Tell me the story,” said Cecil. 

8. “As a dog was crossing 4 brook with a bone 
in his mouth, he saw his own image in the clear 


water, and mistook it for another dog carrying 
Not content with what he himself 


another bone. : x hich 
had, the greedy creature snatched at the prize wale 


he saw below. ‘ 
9, “ In doing so, he dropped the real bone, which 


fell into the brook and was lost 1—Those who grasp 


at too much often lose what they have.” . 
10. On the evening of the day on which the names 


Jeci home 
of the prize-winners ere read out, c cr — a 
from scho8l gloomy and grave-* His loo 


\ : —” 









12 Cecil flung himself on a chair, in so angry ® 
od that even Rosy did not dare to question him 
Their aunt silently hoped that the lesson 
ve worth the pain which it cost, and that 
itious boy might not again need to be re- 





1 of the dog in the fable. 
rds in this Lesson :— 
| Lattin rog-ress So-phi‘a 
sor-row-ful 
sub“stance 
term 
wineners 


: 








PERSEVERE. 


1. Drive the nail aright, boys, 
Hit it on the head ; 
Strike with all your might 
While the iron’s red. 
2. When you've work to do, boys, 
Do it with a will ; 
They who reach the top, boys, 
First must climb the hill 


$ Standing at the foot, boys, 
Gazing Lt the sky, 
How can you get up, boys. 
If you never try! 


4. Though you stumble oft, boys 
Never be down-cast ; 
Try, and try again, boys— 
You'll succeed at last. 














° 
WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT.-L 
1. In the days of King Edward the Third there lived 


in a small country village a littlp boy called Dick Whit 


tington, whose father and, mother died when he was very 
young. As he was not old enough to work, he was for a 
long time badly off, until a kind but poor old woman took 
pity on him and made her little cottage his home. 

2. She always gave him good advice ; and he became 
industrious and well-behaved, and was a great favourite in 
the village. When he was about fourteen years old, and 
had grown up to be a stout, good-looking lad, the old 
woman died, and he had to look out how to earn his own 
living. ° 

3. Now Dick was a very intelligent boy, and fond of 
gaining knowledge by asking questions of everybody who 
could tell him anything useful. In this way he had 


wed heard much about ¢he wonderfulecity of London ; mor, 


- indeed, than was true, for the country folks were fond of 


with his own eyes, hoping 
yes, ig 


od aan 
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a | 4] 
talking of it as a placé where the 
with gold, and where all the 


gentlemen. 


Streets were paved 
people were fine ladies and 


t Di *k felt rery curi 5 
( tel ve v curious to go to London and see it 
t F t y ane i 
150 great and wealthy a place 


he should get on bet 7 
1¢ could ina poor country 


A ter th an | 
village 

7 8 - mares on a fine summer morning he boldly 
' are on am journey, with very little money in his 
P — yet full of good spirits and hope. After he had 
walked on some hours, and felt very tired, a heavy waggon 
on its way to London overtook him. . 


6 hel with ‘ } } 
. Dick, without much ado, told the waggoneP his plan 
, 


and begye« 


rht have a ride until his legs were 
Seian?) } , 
tee a oY 


su i This the 
1 walk again. This the man 





agreed to; and so, partly by riding and parély by walking 
side by side with the waggoner, Dick managed to reach 
the great city : 

7. Though Dick’s heart beat with joy on finding himself 
really in London, he was little disappointed at the look 
of the streets and houses. Heé had fancied to himself a 
grander and richer sort of place than the city seemed to 
him at first sight to be. 

& After Dick had parted with the friendly waggoner, 
he had only enough of money left to pay for a scanty 
or two; and after wandering about for a whole day, ex- 
pecting every moment to see the grand streets and the fine 
people he had heard ef, he felt so weary and faint from 
fatigue and hunger, that he threw himself down om the 
steps of a doorway and cried himself asleep. 

9. Dick remained all night in the open air; and next 
morning he got up and again wandered abuut the pre 
eagerly looking for soije kind face {p encourng® 

. 


tell his story. 
e 


4 e 5 


. 























‘appear. Now,the house be. 
of the name of Fitzwarren. 

y king, ill-tempered woman, opene:| 
on ‘she saw it was a poor worn out-looking 
had disturbed her as she was making 
er, she began to scold him roughly and to 


ckily for Dick, Mr. Fitzwarren came up to the 
; this moment, and listened attentively to the poor 
“~; and so much was he pleased with his truthful 
d simple language, that the kind merchant ordered 
be taken into the house and cared for, until he 
e ablesto get his living in some decent way. 
e, the merchant's daughter, who was about the 
as Dick, had overheard all this, and well knowing 
heart of the cook, did all she could to save 
her ill-will and hafsh treatment. Her own 
‘of heart made Mer feel for the distress of the 
ar , and she tried her best to get her parents 
him. 


succeeded so far that they agreed that Dick 
main in the house if he would make himself 


ssisting the cook, and in other ways. This, how- 
a very easy matter, for the cook never liked 
ae first, and did evprything she could to 
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resolved that when h te 
, e 

himself a cat. ~ ey aoe he ae buy 
mew Words in this Lesson : - 

Sectitvesy f-sreon pe ttment 
t itz-war’ 

dis-ap-point‘ed gar‘ret i ——e teria 

several harsh ee area 

an‘cied in-dus‘tri-ous rid‘ing Whit‘ting-ton 





Spellings and Meanings :— ~~ 
A-do’, fuss; trouble. Pan“cled 
Ad-vice’, directions ; Po-tigna’, thedon | in-tel“t-gent, thought 


Cu-ri-ous, antious to rect of the hous, | Lealdon aren 


De-cent, proper. (know. Harsh, rough 

Dis-ap-point-e4, aia not In-dus-tri-ous, hard. | the British Empire, 
find things as he ex working. | Seaadz. not enough. 
pected In-fest-ed, troubled. | Wealthy, tick 


WHITTINGTON AND HIS caT.—II. 
1, One day a poor woman passing by the door while 


* he was cleaning it offered to sell him a cat; and when 


she heard his story, she let him have it for a penny. 
2. Dick took his prize up to his garret, and faithfully 
carried her a part of his dinner every day. Now and then 
he would take pussy with him when he went out an errand, 
so that they soon became great friends. 
3. Puss very soon got rid of Dick's nightly visitors, the 
rats and mice. Not only was she a good catcher of mice, — 
but she was very clever and quick in learning many little 
tricks that her master taught her. me 
4 One day, when Dick was amusing himself with her, 
of his young mistress 





























his love of truth interested Alice so much 
» asked her father to let one of the appren- 
| to write—for he could already read very 
progress he made in writing, and in gaining 


‘ledge, was 
The merchant had now a ship ready to sail, and, as 
ustom, he called his family and servants around 
asked them all in turn to make a little venture, 
to their wishes or abilities, under the particular 
| gave something but poor Whittington, who, 
neither goods nor money, burst into tears from very 
and shame. His kind friend Alice then whis- 
. his ear, “Send yourecat, Dick ;” and at once 
d pussy, his fatthful friend and companion, and 
ron board, placed her in the hands of the 


mistress, however, took good care to make 
od qualities known to the captain, so that he 
ke the most of her for Dick's benefit. 


loss of his cat, Dick felt rather sorrowful ; 
, the cook, added to,his misery by her cruel 
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12. In this gloom i resoly leave 

: Y state of m 

Mr. Fitzwarren’s house. He aie ele maa 
morning very early, unobserved by any one, and Per: 
out of town. ; or 
* 13. Tired and wretched, he sat d stone 

' 5 own on a large 
by the road-side. This stone, from his having rested him- 
self upon it, is called Whittington’s Stone to this day. 

14. He presently sank into a sort of doze, froma whi 
he was roused by the sound of Bow bells, which began to 
ring a peal. As he listened to the bells they seemed to 
say to him : 

“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 


15. “Lord Mayor of London!” said he to himself 
“ Why, I would bear anything to be Lord Mayor of London. 
Well, I'll go back and bear any hardshipe so that I be 
Lord Mayor of London at last.”. So he made the best of 
his way home again, and luckily got into the house with 
out his absence having been noticed. 

16. Dick now tried mre than ever to make himself 
useful to his worthy master and his kind young mistress. 

































treatment of the cook, should regard his kind 
as nothing less than an angel. His respect- 
uct and his love of truth interested Alice so much 
that she asked her father to let one of the appren- 
teach him to write—for he could already read very 
and the progress he made in writing, and in gaining 
r knowledge, was astonishing. 
7. The merchant had now a ship ready to sail, and, as 
.s his custom, he called his family and servants around 

‘and asked them all in turn to make a little venture, 
ng to their wishes or abilities, under the particular 
ge of the,captain. ane 

‘All gave something but poor Whittington, who, 
ng neither goods nor money, burst into tears from very 

n and shame. His kind. friend Alice then whis- « 
in his ear, “Send youre cat, Dick ;” and at once 
duced pussy, his fafthful friend and companion, and 
her on board, placed her in the hands of the 


young mistress, however, took good care to make 
3 goo known to the captain, so that he 
ake the most of her for Dick's benefit. 
r the loss of his cat, Dick felt rather sorrowful ; 
y, the cook, added to his misery by her cruel 
“She used to tease him constantly about his 
re,” and the fortune he was to make by it. 
9 that, poor fellow, he altogether 
tor pe aieie to live in the same 
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mind, he resolved to leave 
He set out, accordi one 
unobserved by any one, and wandered 


12. In this gloomy state of 
» Mr. Fitzwarren’s house. 
morning very early, 

out of town. 


* 13. Tired and wretched, he sat down 


by the road-side. pri 


This stone, from his i i 
self upon it, is called Whittington’s teas Se oe 
14. He presently sank into a sort of doze, from whigh 
he was roused by the sound of Bow bells, which began to 
* ring a peal As he listened to the bells they seemed to 
fay to him : 
“ Turn again, Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London.” 


15. “Lord Mayor of London!” said he to himself 
“ Why, I would bear anything to be Lord Mayor of London, 
Well, I'll go back and bear any hardshipg so that I be 
Lord Mayor of London at last.” So he made the best of 
his way home again, and luckily got into the house with 
* out his absence having been noticed. 
16. Dick now tried mre than ever to make himself 
useful to his worthy master and bis kind young mistress 


New Words in this Lesson >— 


a-biki-ties doze — pina 

a-gree-a-ble faith-fully misery coneseiial 

ap-pren‘tic-es fortune peal ro-duced’ _vex-a-tion 

as-ton<ish-in hardship ete? ~ wretch-ed 
7 intter-est-ed  quali-ties 


























the Unicorn, was unlucky 
puch stormy weather. After being 
contrary winds for many days, land was 
e African coast, at a place which abounded 


people, who were chiefly copper-coloured, were 
and much pleased to be visited by the ships 
_ The king, as soon as he heard of the arrival 
icorn, sent some of his great men to invite the 
and a few of his companions to visit his court, and 
with him and his queen. 
¢ dinner was provided for the occasion ; and 
g and his guests showed great good humour and 
d feeling.® But when the dishes were placed on the 
_ the white visitors were astonished at the appear 
of rats and mice in great numbers, which came from 
ir hiding-places and ate up nearly everything on the 
‘in a very short time! . 
The king and the queen seemed to look on this as no 
non event, although they felt quite ashamed that it 
have taken place at this time. The captain, very 
, asked the king if he would not like to 
such troublesome animals. 
h! surely,” said the king ; “if any person would 
1e how to get rid of them, I would make him richer 
‘man in my kingdom.”+ The captain, greatly 
he had a creature on board his vessel which 
whole army of rats and rifice. 





. return in larger numbers thai? ever. The captain com- 
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7. Another dinner, which had prepared 
served up, was just about to be aa i me 
way as the former one, when puss 5 ny pre 
among the crowd of rats and mice Lite z. 
‘making the rest run off in less than ‘ mieath a 

8 Nothing could exceed the satisfaction caused 
this event. The king and the queen and all the courtiers 
were unbounded in their admiration of pussy. At first 
the queen was frightened to touch an animal of such 
powers ; but after a while, when she saw that pussy kept 
quiet, she ventured to stroke her on the back, 

9. Pussy at once jumped on the queen's knee, and com- 
menced purring, to her great delight, As might be ex. 
pected, the captain was much pressed to leave this valuable 
cat with his black friends ; and he, thinking that they would 
no doubt make a right royal return for so precious a gift, 
agreed to the request. 

10. The queen's attachment to puss seemed to know 
no bounds, and she felt afraid Jest any accident should 
happen to her—for fearethat the rats and mice would 

















forted her greatly, however, by saying that pussy had a 
young family of kittens on board, which should also be 
presented at court. 

11. Now the queen had a tender heart, and when she 
had heard from the captain all about Whittington, and of = 
his great sorrow at parting with his eat, she felt thet she 
could not take his favourite from him, especially hes ; 
pussy’s kittens were found to be quite able to frighten 
away the rats aryl mice. 

12. So the cat was ane fos 0° 
on board again. The king ary 








captain, having at last completed his business, 
e of his African friends, set sail for England, 
- a very long absence, safely arrived in the port 
. Mr Fitzwarren was much pleased at again 


captain gave an account of all that had hap- 
im and the ship; and, to the great delight of 
was with her father, he told them of the 
it had attended Whittington’s venture. 

warren at once sent for Dick to hear of 
e, and told him that it was a just reward 


e captain, whom he* had almost regarded as 
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none of it; he said it od 
: it all belonged to Whittington, and to 


him alone. 


5. Before the captain took his : ; 
playfully, “TI have another Behar mays. 
African queen ;” and calling to a sai wig ws 

, & to a sailor below, he ordered 

him to bring up the basket, out of which leaped Mra 

Puss, to the great joy of her former master ; and right 

happy was she to see him again, purring round him, and 

rubbing her head against his face when he took her up 
in hisarms For the rest of her days she continued to live 
with her grateful master. 

6. Dick made a liberal and proper use of his wealth, 
rewarding all who had been in any way kind tehim; nor 
did he even omit his old enemy the cook when bestowing 
his gifts, although she could never after look at hit) fair 
in the face, from a sense of shame. P 

7. Mr. Fitzwarren constantly refused Whittington’s 
earnest wishes that he would take at least some of his 

* great wealth; but he agreed to help him to manage his 
property until he shoul® grow up. Under his prudent 
counsel, Whittington becaine # thriving merchant and @ 
wise and good citizen. 

8 Whittington deeply loved Alice, and tried to win 
her affection by doing all he could to please her. She had 
long admired his modest behaviour, and his patience undet 
wrong, and now she was happy to think that he had 
attained to what he had so much desired. * Sees 






















pfabiy ctianed, en be fancied, 


was Lord Mayor for the third time, Sir 
rtained the King and the Queen in such great 
king was pleased to say, “Never prince 
subject!” to which, it has been said, the 
loyally replied, “Never subject had such a 


Sir Richard Whittington supported a great number 
r people, and did many noble acts of charity, by 
t which he is still kept in memory. He died, 

d by all, full of years and of honours, having lived 


_coun‘sel modest proph‘e-cy 
en-ter-tained’ = o-mit’ pru-dent 
ful-filtling Par‘lia-ement _—rre-gret“ted 


po-sition Richard 
prop-er-ty thriving 
© 


: - , mind. 
| Mrs., M 
| O-mit’, leave out. 
free. Proph-e-cy, something 
ee foretold. 
Pru-dent, wise; careful. 
“lia- | Thriv-ing, on. 


to others 
the House of Commons. | Ven-ture, sending his 


nl * 


e 
BE AND CHEERY.—I. 


= millers who kept 
“merriest 








GRUMBLE AND CHEERY, 


cited 


151 
Grumble was not in ve 7 
found fault with the ti pail >, he always 
the mill, Mrs. Grumble, or with his J neighbours, 
2. Somehow or anoth id ' rs 
~ : er accidents seemed to fall thicker 
on him than on any one else. Folks said, “If it were not 
for Cheery, bread and cheese would be scarce at the mill .” 
for Grumble’s sole delight seemed to be to stroll aie 
with his hands in his pockets, doing nothing but grumble, 
grumble, grumble, while Cheery worked and sang as 
blithely as a lark. | 
$. One bright morning Cheery and Grumble set off to | 
buy a horse. As they walked, they passed by a turn of 
the road where there was a small, narrow cave, in the 
chalky side of a hill, all overgrown with box-trees; and 
as they drew near it, two or three very shrill ‘oices 
screamed out, “Let us out, master! let ys out! let us | 
out!” Grumble said, “Get out as you got in; who is | 
blame but yourselves?” But Cheery said, “Nay, Grum- : 
ble ; if we do not help one another, how shall we live?” Ps 
4. Then Cheery turneé towards the mouth of the cave, ‘ 
and found that a great lump *of chalk had rolled down ‘ 
close against it, so that no one could get either in or out 
He set his shoulder well to work, and 
those inside, saying, “‘ Push, push away, 
And after moving the great 
away it rolled, and left the mouth of the cave open. 
5. Out from the cave walked three fat 


: with long hair, Jong noses 
queerest little fellows,possible, Wi TS hey came 


oe 



























y laughed loud enough at the little men’s 
and Grumble muttered, “Ah! ah! promises 
payment. “Twas a pity they hadn't better 
1 their pockets.” 
the two millers trudged to market But when 
so many horses on sale that 
ould not make up his mind which to buy; and 
not help him, but managed to find some 


i 
i 
E 


p their minds, an odd, grim-looking, little old ” 


id been standing with his arms folded, and 
st the warm, sunny wall, cried out that his 

as sleek as could be) was for sale ; and 
have him at his own 
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sad way, and Cheery better pleased with hj 
every step he took. . with his purchase 
New Words in this Lesson — 





ghor‘us man-aged ent stroll 

clum-sy millers —_— trudged 

coil out-weigh’ sleek vi-cious 
Spellings and Meanings — 

Biithely, marily. Here's, bere is. Stroll, walk 

Chat-ter, talk. Odd, queer. {hought. | Trudged, pn 

Coll, bustle ; trouble. | Pur-chase, what he had "Twas, it was. 

Hadn't, had not. Sleok, soft; glossy. | V¥cious, wicked. 


GRUMBLE AND CHEERY.—IL 


1. The next morning, when Cheery went to feed the 
pony in the manger, there lay the twent} gold pieces 
in the bin—the very same that Cheery had paid the day 
before ! 
2." From that day all went well at the mill. The flour me 

was always the earliest in the,market, and brought the = 
“highest price. There were more sacks on the pony’s back 
than three horses could carry. Cheery bought cart; 
and let him fill it as heavily as he would, the pony Devs 
slacked his pace, but trotted on, 
as fat after a day's work 8 when he was 










in the way; at other times the 


; then Cheery had the key of the 


y Was safely housed ; and so 
ong till he reached the stable 
instant he opened it, out rushed the same three 
t old men whom he and Cheery had met on their 
who ised so much about the 


and 
they saw Grumble, they set up a shout, 
their sticks. Then they danced 
an pinched and kicked him without 
» they beat him—there they pusked him ; 
y bound him hand and foot with hay-bands. 
the Grumble on his back, 


Grumble had the key himself; the ° 
the 
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& Away went the pony, at a qui 
shaking trot, with Grumble tied on a: — 
out of sight. Then the three little men denial by: en: 
roof of the stable, and all agai : at the 
z , again was still 

9. In the morning Grumble could not be found; and 
as the pony was missing also, an old dame said she : 
she had seen Grumble riding through the village the night 
before. Days passed, weeks passed, months passed, and 
sometimés a tale was spread in the village that regis: 
had been seen trotting through with Grumble on his back. 
But whenever this happened, something went wrong, 

10. At one of Grumble’s visits to the village, the milk 
at the dairy turned sour; at another visit, all*the boys 
and girls were frightened by the bull; at a third visit, 
which was just before Christmas, no mistletoe could be 
found anywhere. In short, whenever anybody said he 
had seen Grumble, some ill-luck was found to have 
happened just at that very time; until at last, whenever 

* things went wrong in the village, people said, “Grumble 
has been riding through t8-day.” 

> * 11. As for Cheery, after he Ithd sorrowed for the loss of 
the pony, everything became gay, glad, and thriving with 
him ; and his merry little wife, and his merry little chik 

dren, made his home as happy as any one could 

Thus endeth the tale of Grumble and Cheery. 
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BE KIND. 


Be kind to thy father : for when thou wast young, 
. . Who loved thee as fondly as he? 
He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thine innocent glee. 
Be kind to thy father : for now he is old, 
His locks intermingled with gray ; 
‘His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold— 
® Thy father is passing away. 


speaking. Tn asking for anything always begin or 
street. If you meet your teacher or clergyman, 
stress, always lift your cap as a mark of respect. 
th footway or on the street always step aside 
Tf it is clean and tidy, never mind though © 


or 





Be kind to thy mother: for, lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen ;— % 
Oh, well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, | 


clean all over, from head to foot, is tho 
ly. Never require to be told twice to do a thing. 


—— This is the For loving and kind hath she been. i 
: Remember thy mother : for thee will she pray, oa 
hurt any one’s feelings. Tt is cruel to try to raise a laugh ‘As ong aa God giveth her breath; ¢ a 


With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone way, 


“e" } to all. N speak radely. Never act 
gentle and kind ever y ¢ apegregetigenrse es 


use an oath; and cry shame on those who indulge iv foui . 
your best to banish bad Jarguage from the school and the Be kind to thy brotBer: his heart will have dearly 
place for everythin “ , .  « If the smile of thy love UW withdrawn 5 
ogc anaom at The flowers of feeling will fade at their birt, 
is righ Ii the dew of affection be gone. 
Expect no reward for Piobaier aaa aa 
and most of all at home. ‘The love of a brother shall be 
time. Master your work, or it will ‘in t, purer and richer by far 


thing in the best way. Whatever . pearls from the depths of the #8% 








— 


i“ ES oe 


. 


Sn pleat 









* POETRY FOR RECITATION® 





her footmarks, that she had slipped over the edge of s bridge inte the ! 
and had been carried away by the waters. 1t is said that the incident on 
this poem is founded took place near Halifax, « town in Yt a 
Narratece L Oft | I had heard | of Licy Gray: | 
And, | when I crossed the wild?| 
I chanced to see, | at break of day, | 
*. 
The sclitary child. 
° ‘ 
2. No mate, | no comgde | Lucy knews | _ 
She dwelt | on a wide moor— | 
The sweetest thing | that ever grew | 
Beside a human door ! 
: . 
% Son | yee | may sp | the tm ta | 
The hare | upon the greens | 


face of Lucy 
i we 





160 LUCY GRAY. 








. LUCY GRAY. 3 
Narrative, And | take a lantern, | child, | to light 161 
, ‘ Level; 7 Tot } ; 
Your mother | through the snow.” “ — 7. Not blither | is the mountain oe: | 
ee 2 " With many a wanton stroke 
5.“ That, | father, | will I gladly do! | Her feet | disperse th MRE. 
‘ t | disperse the powdery snow, | 
F . e 1 3 ; 
Tis scarosly afternoon- . That rises up | like smoke 
: : F E . 
Wonder. The minster clock | has just struck two, 
, 7 , The stor bef, te. 
And | yonder | is the moon !” 8 Thes -“ came on | before its time: | 
“ 4 
She wandered | up and down ; 
ms ‘ 
° A any ah lid I limb, | 
. « 
I t ach the town ! 
) T iy . y) * 
i parents | all that night | 
Went shouting | far and w an : * 
. 7 4 
I there was neither sound | nor sight | 
r Ss . 
To serve them | for a guide. 
. 
, 4 
it At dav-break | on a hill | they stood, 
‘ 
yoked the moor ; 
“ - ’ , 
. _* he ry thence | they saw | the bridge of wood, 
* ° 4 
\ furlong | fromstheir door. 
. . ® 
« - 
—_ 1L They wept, | and, | turning homeward, | cried, } 


4 - 
“Tp heaven | we all shall meet !” 
- 7 
When | in the snow the mother spied 





The print of Lucy's feet 
4 ‘ih , 
ms arch, 12 Then, downward | from the steep hill’s edge, | 
They tracked the foot marks small ; 
. “ 
this fath waienit id i @ind | through the broken hawthorn hedge, | 
, ‘ : 
ea Jos Aes ae “ And | by the long stone wall ; 
\ 
And snapped a fagot-band ; | 
plied wor om aha = 
¥ vk mg bend Ley | took Continues 13, And them! an open field ey, crossed — | 
He te : , 7 aes 
2 | im ber . . The marks | were § e ; : 
The’ Jantern | in hand. . oe . ; 
e 


. 
so *& = 


162 LUCY GRAY. 
Contin. They tracked them on, | nor ever leat, | 


‘And | to the bridge | they came. 


14. They followed | from the snowy bank | 


A - 
Those foot-marks, | one by one, | 


THE PET LAMB, 





Hopetess. Into the middle of the plank— | 
And | further | there were bone — 





- 
Supernatursi. 15. Yet | some maintain that | to this day 
- s 
She is a living child ; 
7 4 - 
That | you may see | sweet Lucy Gray | 


x 
Upon the lonesome wild. 


- 
» ‘ 
a Continued. 16. O’er rough | and smooth | she tvips along, | 
And nates 1 behind ; | 2] 
And sings ja solitary eng | 


That whistles | in the wind. 
2 WorpsworTh ‘(17 770-1850). 


« 
te . 


: 163 
te a ag 0 Hu‘man door, door of ) Oer, over 
ae , friend; com- : house where people Plied kept at 
nic ive : t ' . 
; : ba st ee Roe, fe t 
eee ,Seatter; throw Its time, it was looked ori-te-ty, ee 
0u for fiz 
" < , 8 
Fag b-band, } andround Lone-some, lonely; dis- aid cad 
a bund) { stick mal ‘ . ‘ 
ile of The wild, 
a ang ce ; Main-tain’, say strongly; Tis, it is. wie = 
os a Et t furlongs hold it true Tracked, followed 
7 a mil Min-ster, church. Wan-ton, playful; frisky 
. 


THE PET LAMB. 


The poem describes a little girl feeding her pet lamb, and tells us what she 
t t it called after her and tried to break 
. 





E , As , s 
1. Thed was falling fast, | the stars | began to blink; | 
, , ‘ 
I heard a voice; | it said, | ““ Drink, | pretty crea@ure, drink !” | 
, 
And, | looking o'er the hedge, | before me I espied 


s N 
A snow-white mountain lamb, | with a maiden | at its side. 


\ 
* 
r sheep | were near, | the Jamb | was all alone, | 
. 4 


4 / 
And | by a slender c rd | was tethered | to a stone: 


, 
With one knee | on the grass | did | the little maiden | kneel, 


While | to that mountain lamb she gave | its evening meal. 


Descrigtte 


3. The lovely little ms diden | was a child of beauty rare; 


ht,— | they were & lovely pair. } 


| the maiden turned aware ; lt 
her footsteps | did she stay. 


I watched them with telig 
Now, ®with her Leow can, 


But | ere ten yards were gone, 


Tender remanstranct. 


4, What aifs thee, | youg’gne’ what? | Why pull so | at thy cord? 


Init not well with thee? | well | both fer bed | and board? | 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. we 


Alls, is the matter with. Y, saw. se 
. Bleat, cry ween Reed fi 
Blink, twinkle. Pve, I have. Ra-ven, « bird of prey, 
~ - Dew, moisture from the | Need’st, needest. Teth-ered, tied. 













J but | thou wert owned | by none 
Bore | fe erermore| was eng 

















e THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


{Here we have a pleasant description of the different kinds of homes to be met 
with in our land As we read the lines, we feel that “be it ever so humble, 
there's no place like home") 


| wouldst thou roam ° | 
- 





‘ , , - 
mh, Wh patriotic 1. The stately homes of England ! | 
thee atin ation. 
teehee yean tae , ! ‘ 
” ote Amidet their tall ancestral tots f 


O'er all the pleasant land !} * 
The dece | across their groensward | boii | 
Through shade | and sunny gleam j| a 
At be fn | iden een | with he al be 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


2 The merry homes of England | 
son i bat 
ee 

The bipseed homes of England || 

Baw why |on itor 


at won a ay Tare trate in i 
wn the brook, | as clear as ever ran ; | (can | 
the day, | when the gypund is wet with dew, : 
mile, | warm milk it is | and new. . . 


nob | that look so green | and fair 
winds | and daifkness | that come there ; 3 
a | all padtime | and all play, | 
Bar| ke lon for their ye. 


. 


ead | the Sven in thy sky | 





And | bright | the flowery sd, | 
% sollte rgeaia 


peer int oe: 
my Mas. Hemans (1793-1835) 
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Descripers % Rinsnse ind mctin |S aa 


O'er each fair sleeping brow ; | 
peep, | Tenses She had exch | folded | fier | in sight;—| 
. . . e Where | are those dreamers | now? 
A sa 
Simm 8 One, | ‘midst the forests of the Weat, | oe 
By a dark stream | is laid; | ! e 


© The Indian | knows his place of rest, | 
Far | in the cedar shade. 


4. The sea, | the blue lone eee, | hath ones} 
He lies | where pearls lie | deep: | 
a He was the loved of af, | yet | none | si 
O'er his low bed | may weep 





° 
a a 5 (%e sleeps | where southern vines are dressed | 
{ . 
Above the noble slain: | 2 
A 
He wrapped his colours | round his breast, | 
On a blood-red field*of Spain. 
6 And one— | o'er ber | the myrtle | showers 
Tes teven, {by soft winds fanned | : 


she faded | ‘midst Talian flowers— | ' 
‘The last | of that bright band. 


7 And, | pated ha, | hey et | who 
the sane green te; | ‘ 
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tit Ain frre on wet 2h 
Pecos eee | And ong esd, | 0 Barth ‘ 


Mas. Hewans. 





; 
AS 






















Blood-red field, battle- | Glee, mirth; joyousness. | Nought, nothing a 
Ce-dar, pine tree. [field. "Midst, amidst. O’er, over. 
Fanned, blown upon. agen Severed, separated. 
Fold-ed fi. , Sleeping a plant of south- | Vines, grape planta 
child. ern lands. West, America. 
» . . 
at : Pa . 
y BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 
eS ee Scotland, in the days of his adversity, Aung himeelf 
down in despair in a lonely cave. He had made up his mind to give oe - 
struggle with England, when he noticed a spider fail six times to climb 
slender thread. But it madea seventh attempt, and racceeded. Sento vischves 
also to make another effort ; and he recovered his throne. ) 
Bruce of Scotland | flung himself avern, 
In a lonely mood | to think ; 
"Tis true | he was a monarch, and wore a crown, | ” i 
But his heart | was bewinning to sink. ia ; F 
Curtrty 8 "Twa long * e iy to the ceiling dome, 
“ cure , 4 “a 
Dapeng Set} Re had been trying | to do a great deed, | . : ° And it hung by a rope # fine, 
To make his people glad ; 3] That | how it wo vald get to its cobweb home | 
He had tried and tried, | | but couldn't succeed, | King Bruce could not divine. 
and so | he became quite ead. ‘ , 
Desrwene. 6 It soon began | to cling | ans Bi" 
3 He flung himself down | in low despair, i Straight with strong endeavour ; 
7 
AAs grloved | ax man could be 5 | ut | down jt came | with « siping sprawt, | 
And | after a while, | as he pondered there, | F ‘As near to the ground | as qver. 
Tl give ital up,” | said he. ° ‘ . ane 
Re the Ae , 7. Up, | up it ran, nor a second f 
4. Now | just at the moment | a spider dropped, | ; Ceseriptie. 7 email | 
. Sa tom - _ :: To utter the least chage it | 
and > 
, ” * it ot lbvower 
in the midsteof his thinking | stopped | = : 
ce é 3 : A little aiaay | and ., 










[heey eat : 
nd down, | now fast, | now slow, 
re attempts | were cotnted, 


* | eried the kag, | that fostish thing | 
; | no more | to climb, | 
iin wt 


Selo | rom ip ed ee —| 
Monde icantiocee 


Sten lily, | steadily, | inch by inch, | 
“Higher and hgh he, 


| a bold little rin | at the very last pisich | 







THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


5 snSeneee 


Moras. 15. Pay goodly heed, | all ye who read, | 
And beware of saying, | “Tean't;”| 
Tos comely werd | aa a 
To idleness, | folly, | and want 


4 16. Whenever you find | your heart | despair 
- 
Of doing | some goodly thing, | ‘ 
Cen one ts | 7 ee 
remember | the spider | and king. » 
a 2 one 










AFTER BLENHEZM, 


‘ . - c 
And | with his hard, | rough hand | he wipes | _ 


+ oe A tear | out of his eyes, 
x 
Comeiarion 7 Toiling, | rejofcing, | sotrowing, 
© a? Onward | through life | he goes: | 


‘Te em nN \ 
4 
Each evening | sees its close; | 
















| wee eek, | Geees morn UD aight, | ° mee oa 
ma ¢ me his t 0 thes | . e That earns | a night's repose. 
can hear him | swing | his heavy sledge aA & Thanks, | thks to thee, | my worthy frend, | 
Vith me beat | and slow, | For the lesson | thou hast tanght!| 
@ a sexton | ringing the village bell, | Thus | at the flaming forge of life | 
‘When the evening sun is low. Our fortunes | must be wrought; ¥ anh : 
i ? aay Thus | on its sounding anvil | shaped Sale 
R childr coming <a and thought. on a 
ye Look if | at the open door ; | renee Loxcrexrow (1807-1882), 
“They love | to see the flaming forge, | : 
hear | the bellowagoar, | 
satch | the b@trning sparks | that fy 
‘chaff | from a thrashing-foor. 
on Siinday | to the church} 
: | among his boys; | 


he parson | pray | and preach ; | 
| bis dau voice 























AFTER BLEN is 
BLENHEIM. 175 
t 4 Sad expression. “Tis erry poor fellow's skall,” | said he, 
“Who fell | in the great victory, 
Sat retrespection. 4. “‘T find them in the garden, j 
. ° 2 ries , ; 
For there's many here about ; | 
And often, | when I go to plough, j 
The ploughshare turns them cut: 
e For | many a thousand men,” | said he, | 
e “ Were slain | in that great victory.” 
Qrerstorn N tell us | what ‘twas all abouk* | 
Young Peterkin he cries ; | o 
And | little Wilhelmine | looks up | 
With wonder waiting eyes: | S 
“N tell us | all about the wae: le 
, 
{nd what | they fought each other | for.” 
, ss ‘ It was the English, Kaspar cried, | 
And Ke | before his cottage door : oe ere: 
‘ . Who put the French to rout ; 
Wo sliting ‘yhartenbh ‘ . But what they kifled each other for, | 
: : . . , 
4 And by him Paported on the gress | I could not well make out: 
His little grandchild, | Wilhelmine. But everybody seid,” |quathihe, | 
4 , 
2. She saw | her brother Peterkin | “That | ‘twas a famous vietory. 
ua Fe 
Roll something | large and round 
oF TR * 7. “My father lived at Pieaheim thea, | 
ce wrulet | 
‘Which be | beside the _ : Yon little stream hard by. | 
In playing there | had found ; They ban his dling |e rin 
4 Saad resrerpetion . 
found, 
He came to ask | what he had ' i ind Ke | was forced to By | 
That was s0 lange, | and smooth, | and rood % with his wie and cfd | be eds 
ze head. 
8 Ok ape irom te Nor had he wr to rest his 
8, “ With ‘e 
as the old mayf shook his head, | e mn it i 
. ° e * 
h . 
: a natural sfgh— | : ; é 


. 
ial - e e 





ape 
> 


—s 





* T° gceHOOL SONGS. 












































ter | the feld was won | f 
ai Mex | many thoamend borin | there | . 4 4 
» Tay rotting | in the sun : | oe GOD SAVE THE KING! , 
‘But things like that, | you know, | must be | | 
After a famous victory. 
* 40, “Great praise | the Duke of Marlbro’ won, | 
- 
And our good Prince Eugene. "— | 
{ Why, | ‘twas a very wicked thing!” | ; 
* 
Said little Wilhelmine.— | 
“Nay, | nay, i my little girl,” | quoth he, | 
“ . e al bad . a 
Tt was | a famous victory ; 2 ° « waate de ale 
ra 4 Thy choicest gifts in store Our flag upon the 
11 “And everybédy praised the Duke, | . © Om him be pleased to pour, rhage = peep 
Who such a fight did win. "— ! Long may he reign ! Where'er the morning sam 
; ‘ 4 ge May he defend our laws, Shines on our Empire won, 
“But what good | came of it at last? ! ; And ever give us cules ed From loyal hearts shall eomie— 
Quoth little Peterkin. sing with heart and voice,— < cng}? 
, “hy ae" we the King!” ) God save the King 
“Why, | that | I cannot tell,” | said he ; | (Repeat first verse.) 


, aie ' : 
But |'twas a famous Ker A. eat oan |n serid ie 
q@ 34 st \t a ‘s no - be kingn 
, % : wes ‘gar gra - cous King, Lone — % i 


r 7d 3% 
God save our King! 
penir,|" fnshaln 
9 ee “ 
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HEARTS OF OAK. 





:@ ..d'| d im r'|@ der | 


up, my lads, ‘ds to hon - our we steer— 





ch . Ste tm! otf! marin | 
more than all to an En - glish-man dear. 





lan 
im .,fis rm yt'| dl tm ESS | 
- our we call you, as free - men, not slaves; — 






rrdist it dfs gti Pe 
are 80 free as the sons of the waves? | 





————___-_ 7+ —2 
= SS SS 


as the wns of the wares? 


. fo cote |e tdi rte int] eae oof 
are ourships, gal @lant tars are our men; 





e . ' sll 
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THE BLUE-BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


——- 
wy Ato eo © 


Poser 


a. ——— 


ee 
1. Oh where, tell me where con be founda # — iv 
© Aatheblue-dell "mong the heath - er waetng ~ hes ' 
ta er = — — = ; 
are le aw = — at a 
a . -—Y : 


" 


Though gar-den flowers have beau - ty, they want the charm that 


aaa ear ees ot 


In the wild Scot-tish biue-bells Phe bon nie sweet bluc-belis 


2, Oh say 18 vt true that they ing im merry peals 
As the fairies in the moonlight go tripping ° the let 
Tn merry peals they ring on the hills and in the dells, 
‘And fairies in the moonlight dance round the waving 
8. The wild waving blue-bells on the heather mountain-nde 
Have not the glow of roses in their golden summer pride. 
The roses may be brighter, but my heart for ever dwells 


With the wild Scottish blue-bells the bonnie sweet blue-! 


+ 


Key E rvar. 
:.|d) sa jt :1]s :- [1 :t2! 


1.0h where, tell me wh 
As the blue-Bell 'mong the heath 





can be Sound a flower fay 
er war-ing in the sum-mer air 


c= [1 stilt :# 11 .:fe|s 
Though gar-den flowers have beau - ty, 
di:d'jt:1 js :- |1 :td 
















bell 


; 
me:im |f :r jd : 









they want the charm that dwells 
gen ris2 la :-| | 
e©- bells—the bon-nie sweet bife-bells. | 





THE MINSTREL Boy, 181 
© 
Modoute vm, THE MINSTREL BOY. 
o-» . = p 
{ +s} Sees el Sa a 
3) i : fe | ° ee e__ — rm 
4 = - * ae? ¥ ot - eae | 
y wars is gone; In the ranks of death you'll find him 
| —_—" ~ bn 2 }? == 
aed } s <x of e — —‘y 
€ le a"Sagt? o— y @t- 2. a 
- ¥ “2 ee 
i word be has gird-ed o =" se 
His as gird-ed on, And his wild harpslung be-hind him. 
= a # tenderly 
— “ 
lé°- ° aa — fete] 
‘ ¥ po 
Land of song!” said the war-rior bard, “Though all the world be-trays thee, 
eres ™ oo . 
"Sis oo otis <== 
c a = oa y # = ote 
. atleast shall guard, One faith ful harp shall praie thee!” 
2. The minstr ' but the foeman’sehain 
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PREFACE. 


Ix publishing the Science Primers on Chemisgry and 
Physics, the object of the Authors has been to state 
the fundamental principles of their respective sciences 
in a manner suited to pupils of an early age. They 
feel that the thing to be aimed at is, not so much 
to give information, as to endeavour to discipline 
the mind in a way which has not hitherto been 
customary, by bringing it into immediate contact 
with Nature herself. For this purpose a series of 
simple experiments has been devised, leading up 
to the chief truths of each science. These expert 
ments must be performed by the teacher in regular 
order before the class The power of observation in 
the pupils will thus be awakened and strengthened ; 
and the amount and accuracy of the knowledge 
gained must be tested and increased by a thorough 
system of questioning. : , 5 

. The aune of the Introductory Primer will, in most 
cases, naturally precede that of the above named 
subjects ; and then it will probably be found r 
to take Chemistry a5 the second and Physics as 


third stage. p 
? Bones containing the whole of the chemical — 
ratus and specimens needed for A experiment 
are supplied by the Publishers ; by — 
Harris and Co., Ltd., Birmingham ; a 
J. Griffin and Sons, 22 Garrick Street, London ; 

Messrs. Jas. Woolley, Sons, and Co., Market Street, 
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CHEMISTRY. oo a 


i wR ae 
FIRE—AIR—WATER—EARTH. : 
|. Here are four things which we all know — 
well; let us try to learn what Goleman aaa 
The study of these matters constitutes & part | 
of the study of nature; it is in nature, or im thes 
it is there that we learn what they 











be Ms tis Takeda, Primer 

© been taught the meaning of the words solid, « 
| i, and gas. The earth on which we stand is 
lid, the water which runs about on the earth's 
liquid, and the air which surrounds the 

wt a gas. You have learnt some of the common 
properties of earth, water, and air ; you have now to 
learn something new about these things, what they 
are made up of and how their several parts can be 


obtained. Before we begin to study the chemistry of 


air, water, and earth, let us start with Fire, about 


— which you have not learnt much. 
“entiogs! Sore 

we 

deg s 5 FIRE. §1. 


as disappeared. Is it lost! So far 
. certainly it is lost, but so 


ELL AA, 


: rine 4 CHEMISTRY. ii 
. the sugar is not ‘really lost, because the tea is made 
Pe sweet. Now we must look for the wax of our 


in another way ; we must put a question to Nature 
for her to answer, and we shall always find that our 


. aaa if properly asked, is always clearly and 

certainly answered. We must make an Experiment, 

and if this is properly made we shall never fal in the 
end to get the information we want, 

Exreaiment 1.—Let us burn our taper in a cleap 
glass_botile with a parrow neck ; after it has burnt 
for a few minutes we notice that 
b the flame grows less and less, and 

in a short time the taper goes out, 
This is the first thing we have to 
observe. We next have todiscover 
why the taper goes out. For this 
purpose let us see whether the air 
* in the bottle is now the same as it 
y was before the candle was burnt. 














How can we tell thist Let us 
pour some clear lime-water? first 
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Mts. FIRE.} CHEMISTRY. 
else than chalk, and Phalk is made up steam, must depost the steam in the form of drops of 
pand carbonic acid. Carbonic acid is, like © | water when it is cooled, 

r air, a colourless invisible gas which we Exreniment 2.—All we need to do to see whether 
see, but which we find turns the lime water steam is given off from a burning candle, is to hold 


<§-- 





y puts out a burning taper. Part of the e » * cold, dry, bright glass, such as a tumbler, over th 
ua been changed by burning into this carbonic flame of our taper. You see that the bright glass is 
gis; that is, the carbon or charcoal of the ’ at once dimmed, and if you look carefully yeu will 
burnt wax is to be found again in this invisible yas. - notice the little drops of water which bedew the inside 
Some of this carbon you may notice going avs) of the glass, If we went on for 
unburnt as smoke or_soot and if you quickly press 4 some time, and if we so arranged \ 
sheet of white paper on to the flame so as not to the experiment as to keep the glass 
burn the paper, you will see that it becomes stained =» always cool, we could get a wine- 
: glass full of water by burning a 
with a black ring of soot or carbon. candle, and the water thus got is 
like all other pure and good water, 
3. Besides carbonic acid gas there is except that it may perhaps taste 
ee era formed when the candle eases of sock, 


Let ax now look back as to what Pig. 2 
You may perhaps think it strange that water 


formed in the hot flame. Still a simple experi 
tow show you that this is really the case. 


we have learnt about our candle z 
burning ; for it is most important always to get clear 
ideas, first, as to what we want to prove by our 
experiments, and secondly, as to what we have to 
learn from them. 

We want to know what happens when a candle 


ethane inal -— > 






; jg not steam, but fine drops of water ; burns, We have learnt— 
nine bat Glass bentley anil con) oo oe 1. "That the candle soon goes out if it be burnt in 
ou would see nothing above ing water, a bottle of air. ros 
‘is an invisible gas like carbonic acid and ®. ‘That a colourless invisible gas called carbonic 


gir. Now as the steam from the kettle acid is formed in the bottle after the candle bes 
mall drops ‘of water when it cools, so the hot burnt gacongninr "es" 
m the burning taper, if it contains 
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ete: trom the 
n the wax. 
r is al » formed when the candle 
a Pimemah: thet: the wax of the 
nas not been destroyed or lost, but that 
shanged i e form and has been converte: 
ie a nd water. This sort of an entire 
& chiemioal change. No one could 
puld have changed into 
iffer Paidenees it is only by making 
1 triala that we learn what happens in 
as these hence Chemistry is called an 
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ee ones ke 

Switht the taper gives us at once an 
tot Where does all the coal go 
common fret It goes up the chimney a» 
_— (gas. We heap on coals all day long, 
oe pm dng Aller rt 
s coal has burnt away. But this is not 
nt answer. We have got next to find out 
ms to the carbon of the wax or of the 


——. ——_ t~ — 
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(a common lamp-glass made with a narrow part in the 
middie will do very well) with a cork at the bottom, 
through which some holes are bored; into one of 
these holes I stick a piece of our taper. In the 
> “pper part of the tube I have placed some pieces 
ra a white substance called caustic soda, of such « 
size that they « do not fall through the narrowed part 
of the glass. Now 1 hang the tube, with the taper 












’ scales, and put 


dant 
ign 
tia 
Fig. 3 his Feat: Mia 
and caustic soda, op t0 One ott see ee 













quickly replace 
iow fe 40 burn in the draught 


DY Andie. and again hang t the tube onto . 
| ¢ Seaton Now, if you look at the scales 
| find they are no longer balanced, but, 

it may seem, the tube in which the taper 

& s been burnt is really heavier than it was before 

; t candle was lighted, although some of the candle 
as disappeared. This is then what our experiment 


teaches us, We must try to understand how the 
“candle, after it is burnt, weighs more than before 
z was burnt. In the first place, then, I put the 


— lumps of caustic soda in the tube above the taper, 
in order that the two invisible gases — carbonic 
‘acid and steam—which we now know are always 
\ the taper burns, shall not escape from 

the tube, but shall be held fast by this caustic soda 

E eo net). Having then 

_ these gases, we discover that they are heavier 

Ee thes part of the original candle which has been 
t. How can this be explained? Why, only by 
ing that something having weight has been 

o or has united with the substance of the 
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taper burns. Whilst the act of burning is going on, 
the substance of the wax (orcoal) is uniting chemi- 
cally with the oxygen of the air. The carbonic 
acid and steam formed are the results of that 
chemical union. These gases weigh more than 
the wax (or coal) which is burnt, because they con- 
tain something else besides, viz. oxygen, taken up 
from the air. If we had weighed the air, we should 
have found that the air had lost exactly as much 
weight as the burnt wax (or coal) had gained, viz. 
the weight of the oxygen. 


5. What we have learnt. 

Now we have learnt two most important things 
about the burning of a candle, (1) that nothing really 

lisappears or Is really lost ; (2) that the parts of 
he. andie are wniting chemically with the oxygen of 


the air. 

By making these three simple experiments, and by, 
trying to find out what they teach us, we have learnt 
more about Fire than all the ancients knew, so that 
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y, neithes can we 
- Another fact which you 
fre the burning candle is also true in 
r case . viz. that wherever chemical union :. 
on there Heat is sure to be felt, and when 
on goes on quickly we see Flame or Fire. 


Let us make two experiments about this. 
e  ‘Expzamenr 4.—Take a lump of quicklime, p>: 
it on a tin plate, and pour over it some cold water ; 








Fig. & 


‘you will soon see that the water ani the lime both 
begin to get hot, and the water hisses on the hot lime 
i ‘at last it boils, and clouds of steam are given off. 
‘The lime remains on the plate as a fine dry white 
rc glaked-lime. We have only done 
3 do every day to make their 
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this heat and ste@m arise} It arises because the 

water and the quicklime have combined together 

chemically, and the result is slaked-lime. 
Exrexment 5.—Put some yellow powdery flour 


eof sulphur on the bottom of a small glass flask, and 


above this put into the flask some bright copper 
turnings. Next place the flask on an iron,stand, 
and heat it over the flame of a gas lamp for the pur- 
We will place the lamp 


pose of boiling the sulphur 





h the sulphur if the flask 
Now look what er 
First the yellow sulphur melts ; it gets darker and 
darker in colour, and at last it boils. Now the 
boiling sulphur touches the copper turnings, and we 
von temas te lamp, when we see that the turnings : 


on a common plate, to cate 
should chance to crack. 


the flask. When the flask is cold we 

















things, copper and 

chemically with the, 

hal: Were joining, heat was given 
took fire and burnt. 


rae. 


cg ogame 


eee 
‘ ‘vi 
a er 


atin 

re have learnt. 

ow 1 Ul you have learnt that where there i+ 
there chemical union is going on, whether it is 
r b bin , or a hayrick on fire, or a house on 
Tn all these we have the same thing going 
chemical union of the parts of the burning 
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What makes the sails of a windmill go round and 
round! The wind, you say. Well then, this wind 
which blows sometimes so hard as to uproot trees and 
wreck ships is only air moving. But if the air is 
g*till and quiet, how can we tell that it is present? 
Certainly not by seeing it, because air is invisible, 
but by making an experiment we at once , learn 
something new about it, 


9. What the Air contains. , 
Exreximent 6.—Here 1 have a bell-jar open 
the bottom and furnished with a neck, and a 



















el oe ee 
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omy it or ‘Surning inside our called oxygen and ‘nitrogen, What a great deal so 
“tas pang gees out, although it ix not simple an experiment may teach us! Science is 
will le bell-jar stand until always simple and plain when we go carefully forward, 
ys simple and p go 

oni . that the white «moke or fumes and when we make sure to understand each step 

oir ey : burning phosphorus have « @ we take. 
eared, and we have a quantity of air 
i Will see, as soon as the jar hax 


and 5 
cae 













that there is not so much air left as there AIR. § IV. 
hen we began; the jar was full of air to 
rt with, now there is a good deal of water in 10. What goes on when we breathe the air? 
he lower part of the jar. Let us next ask our We now know that whenever a candle or other 
r ‘Is the air which remains the same kind of thing burns in the air a chemical union is going on 
air \" ich we took? We take out the cork of the between the substances composing the candle or the 
Ml at and plunge our burning taper into the gas ; other thing, and the oxygen of ieee, 4 
“a ee conn with 2 ve ~~ pieces + satin in the 
tch, an . ; ; POCAISE e h 
. and repeat the experiment again it goes out Se ae uniting wih eigen light. the 


| we lower it into the bell-jar. There can be no Rs ust start this union. =~ 
he . ad candle before it will burn, or we muss: 
is burnt, w diftere ries oo Fhe candle fame is bet pe pis 
bell-jar at first, So that you see there are really hl ye a 
vo different kinds of air in this room: one kind of tooled and _—s oii =iadialaial 
- (called oxygen gas) unites with the phosphorus |” | 2 
© the bell-jar to take its place ; the 
| of air (called nitrogen gas), which is 
ent thing from oxygen. Thus we 
there is som hi ere tS 


> eS ‘=. ’ VW ti v we 
B F . -S s » 
* ‘ \ 
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Lntend had collected? Now let us ask 
» What is going on when we breathe) 
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air you breathe oet differs from the air which you 
breathe in by containing large quantities of carbonic 






yor ghee wee produce any chemical change. : acid gas. Where does this gas come from? It is the 
which they breathe like the burning cand). same gas which is always formed when a candle burns. 
ns? Herea simple experiment will soon e gan our bodies be really burning like candles? You 


will say at first, No, certainly not, for we do not 
feel hot like a candle flame. Bat then you will 
think, Why! I am really hotter than the table or 
walis or anything which is not alive. So is the dog, 
and the cat; so area great number of animals, But 
when these animals cease to live, or when they cease 
to breathe, then they become cold like the walls or the 
table. The breathing of animals is therefore an 
act of oxidation. The air passes through the nose 
and mouth down the throat into a fine network of 
very small tubes called the lungs. At one side of 
these thin tubes is the air, at the other side is the 
blood, and the oxygen of the air passes through the 
thin sides of these air-passages into the blood, and 
there it combines with the dead carbon contained in 
the bedy. You may easily convince yourself that 
You will soon notice that the lime-water animal bodies contain carbon, by, noticing tere 
a aE piece of meat becomes charred, or converted into: 
s become milky ; exactly the same effect has been re burnt by placing 
luced as was noticed when you burnt a taper in a charcoal or carbon, when it is partly aa 
Ma rhea it before a hot fire. Now this carbon of the body 


ye out of your lungs. For this car- as the carbon of « piece of wood dow And Oe 
did not go into your lungs with the heat which in given off in ensh case i cxncly, 
‘we the same. If we were to get a bottle NM bps 






e [8 y. 















Reid gas from our 
iether oer be, by the 
2 tarbon, in order to get this 
acid gas, is equal in amount to tha: 
by the burning of the candle to get the vance 
of the same gas. We do not see any flame in 
» arfima “because the beat of combustion i. spread 
peti er vay, ; if the oxidation took place in 
a as small a space as the wick of a candle, then 
fag expect to see a flame, but as it is, the blood 
2 runming throughout the body simply keeps the whole 
a 


Thus by another experiment we have learnt, (!) 
that animals take in the oxygen of the air into 
their lungs ; (2) that there the oxygen goes into 
the blood ; and (3) that there the oxygen is used 
eine te carbon of the body forming 
and thereby giving rise to animal 





plate, the seeds will soon 
“keep them in the light 
until after some days you 


i ee 
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may have a fair coop of mustard and cress plants, 
Whence did the growing plants get the materials 
necessary to form their stalks and their leaves? not 
from the flannel, for that remains unchanged ; nag 
eWbolly from the seeds, for the plants weigh much 
more than the seeis; not from the water alone, be- 
eanse the plants are building up stalks and leaves 
containing carbon, and this substance is not present 
in water. Where does the plant get the carbon it 
needs! From the air, we answer. Our previous ex- 
periment showed us that animals are continually 
giving out carbonic acid gas in their breath, and 
we are therefore sure that this gas must be present 
in the air, although perhaps in small quantity. Let 
us see whether we can find out that there is a little 
carbonic acid in common air. 

Exreriuest 9.— Pour a little clear lime-water into 
a shallow saucer or clean plate, and allow it to stand 
for a few minutes either in a room or in the open 
air, then move it about and pour it into a glass. 
You will notice that a thin white er has been 
formed on the top of the lime-water. This = : 
chalk or carbonate of lime, derived from the pases 
of the carbonic acid contained in the air with the 
lime. B oe, Sa 
is seen in small flakes or films, because t 












plants. 
i ceshenle acid as its food, and 
therefrom wood, and fruit, and leaves, ,)| 
ery need carbon to form them, what becomes 
of the oxygen which we know is united with carbon, 
to form carbonic acid? We must as usual go w 
nature for an answer and make an experiment. 
Expenmuest 10.—Take a bunch of fresh green 
leaves—water-cresses answer well—and place them 
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in a large bottle, then fill the bottle quite full of 
fresh spring water, so that no bubble of air is left 
in the bottle. Turn the mouth of the bottle, full of 
water and leaves, downwards into a basin full of 
water, and place the bottle and the basin in the 
trong sunlight for an hour or two. If you then 

fully examine the leaves, you will see that they 
vered with small bubbles, and that more of 
Jbles have collected at the top of the bottle. 
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These bubbles conr'st of pure oxygen gas! derived 
from the carbonie acid contained dissolved in the 
Spring water. Plants have the power in pre- 
sence of sunlight of decomposing the carbonic 
poid of the air, taking the carbon to build up 
their stems, leaves, &c., setting free the oxygen 
as 2 gas. ‘ 

Firraiuest 11.—You probably know that green 
plants will not grow in the dark, and you may under- 
stand why this is so, if you repeat the last experi- 
ment; but instead of placing the bottle of spring 
water containing the leaves in the light, put it in a 
Yon will then not notiee the formation 
of any bubbles of oxygen gas, even after standing 
for many hours, and you will Jearn that sunlight 
is necessary in order that green plants may decom- 
pore carbonic ac vl, and therefore hecessary for their 
growth. 


dark cellar 


13. Action of animals and plants on the 
air. 

Let us now reflect for & moment on the different 
changes which animals and plants produce in a, 
air. We have learnt that both these sets of living 
beings are constantly causing important chemical 

1 Thi be sh if the gasis t in sufficient 
berating cu toa mn ta and aking 
re-ignition of a red-hot splinter of wood. 


2 By add fe a milkiness of 
etalk “il te at he BaF of carbonic acid 


is nearly concerned in the 
; ry life o and vegetable existing 68 
‘the globe. _ Now we have learnt |) ° 2 
ae inhale (breathe in) Oxygen, wou exhale 
“(breayhe out) carbonic acid—give off heat—are com 
ay in inhale carbonic acid gas, and exhols 
up the sun's light and heat, without 


which they cannot grow,--sre constantly forming 





; é al i 

Here see that the part played by the anim 
- exactly Titeasiee of that played by the plant: & 
‘animal renders the air impure by comsten' ly breath 
ing out carbonic acid ; the plant constantly tends _& 
purify the air again by taking up the earbou'< aly 


' } ox) 7 
ie 


sy means of its leaves 

be ee wience oben animal and vegetable 
Bp aan illustrated by the Vivaria, now so © 
in which small water-animals and water-plants 
nee globe shut off from the air; the cartes 
amine jn the carbonic acid evolved by the animals 

, and is just sufficient [x 
oxygen at the same time 
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- WATER. 
s 14. What is Water made up of? 


€ 
- on have learnt in the Introductory Primer (Article 
ue OS) that if T puta piece of iew inte a glass and heat it 
oer » louy, the solid ice changes into liquid water, 
iad, if Icontinue to heat the water, it begins after 
: ~~ time to boil and forms gaseous steam. This 
i Steam ix an invisible gas, quite different in its pro 
Patties from the liquid water which is got by cooling it. 
Bet us sce if we can get anything else from water 
Bien steam, by treating it in different ways. 
SExrxxuinent 12.—Instead of sending heat into the 
er, by which I only get it to boil, I will send a 
~ sm of electricity through the water (to which I 
ry will add a few drops of acid to allow the electricity i 
— more easily), I use four cells of a Grove's 
a tery (a deseription of which is found in Article 87 
= the Physics Primer), and the electricity will pass 


§ VL 





into the acidulated water by the two i wires 
ing through the cork at the bottom of the glass 









a when I join these with the copper wires from 

a eee battery. . ee aes 
San Bat do we notice the instant we join the wires? 
3 @ water near the wires seems to boil, 6 f 

@ to small bubbles of gas being: p eller reser, 

the wire, would at once be. 
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cold water. Let us try to collect these gases; ani 
we will see whether the bubbles from the one wire 
are the same as those from the other. For this pur 
pose we will put a small test-tube b!i! with water 
over each wire, so that the bubbles st.) 1)» 
round the wire must be all caught by the tubes, 
whicheare both of the same size. What do we notte 
as the gases collect | Why, that in one tube we a 






Pig. ? ‘ 
: ; he 
: ine as much gas a5 in t 
ted is quite full of # colour 


other. NOW 
less invisible 

Next let @& 
the tale 
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Mave learnt to recognise this substance by its re 
Bahtin. « red-hot taper. 

Now we will try the same experiment with the 
Meher tube, but we will hold its mouth downwards, 
Mor a reason which wo The 
Ped -b: re-kindle; but if we now 

ing the tame of a taper to the mouth of this tube, 


hall soon understand. 


Spe gas iteelf can be lighted and is seen to burn with 


Myale blue flame. Here we have to do with some- 
Bicy juite different from oxygen ; this gas is called 
ity drogen. 


If we repeat this experiment with the water, we 
the same result, and by no other 
Beatment that we know of can we get anything else 
Pat oxygen and hydrogen from water. 
Be relies 

» (1) That by means of Electricity we can split 
mp or decompose water into two perfectly differ- 
Ont substances, oxygen and hydrogen gases ; and 
Mito nothing else. 

) (2) That water, when thus decomposed, yields 
Swice as large a volume of hydrogen as it does 
of oxygen. 


ancl! ways pret 


Hence we 


15. We can get hydrogen from water in 
veral other ways. 


Exreniment 13.—If I throw a small pellet of 
metal potassium,' as large as half 4 pea, on 


%. * This substance must be in rock oil, and not eif}osed 
i 3 gals Be ZR 
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a“ : ° (on 
Si aa surface of water contained im @& basin, We 
“ise that the metal, being lighter than water, »» tus 
on surface, but also that the moment it touches 
tagline a flame arises round=the metal. Ths 
“lime is caused by the hydrogen of the — 
“which is set free and takes fire and burns. ow 

if this flame is due to burning hydrogen, what be 


comes of the oxyge™ of the water! The 





oxveree 
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© fom 
rith the th tal potassium Lo TOR 
Ww . 
} ia we Can nee by addin a. lit le 
> tht ry 


1 7 sd h ‘ h 

solution the water oa a 

es been thrown, when we notice th: > 

ies hanged to blue, owing to the we - ‘eo 

ad giana Tf I throw 4 small bit o rs 

ean ‘os water, this will also ewe 

; sodium o” free the hydrogen and form w" ; 

| no ee cade: but the heat is pot sufhciell 
) oxygen the : 

- to light the hydrogen. 


lected. 


‘he 


tive 
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which we saw bur® on the surface of the water. For 
this purpose we will mix a few small pieces of sodium 
with a little dry mereury or quicksilver, the well- 
known bright shining liquid metal. 


If we press the 
» mt of sodium with a pestle under the surface of the 
mercury contained in a mortar, the two metals will 
ind Woe 


& mixture of the metals,*or an 
nalgam,as itis called. Now pour this liquid amal- 

» basin of water, having inverted a bell- 
large test-tube filled with water over the 


ie ' 





centre of the basin, The sodium will gradually 
decompose the water, forming soda, and the hydrogen 
of the water will be liberated and will collect in the 
inverted glass. After a certain amount ef the gas 
has been formed, the presence of hydrogen may be 
shown by bringing a light to it and seeing that it 
burns with a pale flame. 
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| me Re ee eas : | the water, burnsequietly on being brought mouth 
3 oat WATER. § VII. downwards to a flame. When the supply of gas 
17. Hydrogen got in other ways. e 
Many other metals have the power of decomposing 


water, taking the oxygen to form an oxide of the . x 
metaland setting free the hydrogen. Some metals, like 

and sodium, are able to do this (as we have 
seen) in the cold ~ other metals, such as iron, must be 
heated red-hot before they can split up water inte its 
two constituent parts, uniting with the oxygen to form 
oxide of iron or jron-rust and setting the hyd: wen 





free. Some metals, as zine and iron, althoug Pie 12 
they do not it pure water up into oxygen and alti lei es 
drogen i ar ik are able to do so if some acid! : essen, it can be again increased by pouring 
hy mn , a little more acid through the tube funnel without 
is present. taking out the cork. 
—_ t few xine clippings Pa 
Exrermest 15.—If we pot PI =a Pa 


ios collected three 
bottles full of hydrogen, which 
are kept by placing their 
mouths downwards in 


| into a flask containing some water, and if we then 
carefully pour in a little sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), 
we shall soon notice an effervescence, due to the 
| eseape of gas. Then we fit tightly into the neck of 
the bottle a cork furnished with a bent glass tube. 
The hydrogen, as it is formed from the acidulated 
water by the zinc, will pass through the ee! = 
collected in a bottle fu 
a qdtede Care must be taken to 18. Hydrogen burns and is lighter than air. 
the air to be displaced from the generating Exreniaxxt 16.—Take one of the bottles full of 
the gas is collected. This is done by hydrogen and hold it mouth downwards in the air, 
the gas, caught in a small test-tube over and then push a lighted taper fixed on a wire into 
oye ll the bottle. We shall see that the hydrogen gas takes 
4 For the meaning of this word see page $)- 


small 
saucers filled with water, let 







us see what experiment can 
tell us about the properties of he 
this interesting gas got from water. 


i 
ae 
aye 


B vir. 











; eas i 9 7 inside the bottle has gone out 

5 we bring the taper out again, it will be rv 

e by the flame of the burning hydrogen, but 

be @ when plunged into the gas, 
t teach us! 





melon does not support the combustion of a 
t tig ian, ‘ 


ve 17.—Turn upwards the mouth of a 
with hydrogen, and then quick!) bring a 







=s ia 

ta A : sh 

Baas hydrogen will burn with a muc 
ye when the bottle is turned mouth 


"This is because hydrogen is much 
this reason we can pour 


“cowards ‘Take a bottle filled with air and 
“E ‘with 1 drogen and hold the bottle of 
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to « light, when tle hydrogen will take fire and burn 
(sometimes with a slight report from admixture of 
air). Let the bottom bottle stand for a few moments 
mouth upwards on the table and then bring a light 
eto it, All the hydrogen has gone, and the bottle is 
filled with common air. This experiment shows that 
hydrogen is much lighter than common air. Bhdeed, 
itis the lightest substance we know of, and is therefore 


used for filling balloons, 


19. Water formed when hydrogen burns, 

Let us next try to find out what is formed when 
hydrogen burns in the air, 

Exreniment 15,—Instead of the bent tube fixed 
to the flask used to generate the hydrogen, attach a 
straight one with a pointed end to 
act as a jet. After you are quite 
sure that all the air has been driven 
out of the flask (and this can be 
ascertained by hanging a dry test- 
tube onto the pointed tube and 
seeing that the hydrogen which 
then will fill the test-tabe burns 
quietly on lighting it), bring a flame 
to the jet. The hydrogen will burn 


- 


over this flame, as in 
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. 
19. let us see whether anything 
when the hydrogen burns. We will 
z to burn inside a large bottle or flask, 
‘and then add to the air in which the flame of hydroges 
has béfrnt some clear lime-water (as in Experiment 1). 
; No milkiness is, however, produced, and we therefore 
| see that no carbonic acid gas is formed by the burning 
| of hydrogen - and so, by making further experiments, 
Siadinié sractode that when hydrogen barns in the 
nothing but pare water is formed. By arranging 
= 18 so as to keep the glass cool for - 
glass full of water, and we 
er and quite free 


he water got by 












: ‘time, we may collect a 
find that this is perfectly pore w= 
from soot, which was present in ¢ 

burning the candle (Experiment 2). 

, ee sent contain hydrogen, 
candle was burnt ; the wax mus ’ 


from when the 


and is formed by the union of the bydrogen 
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20. Composition of Water. 

e@ Next let us try to learn more about the 
composition of water. We have found (Experi- 

ment 3) that oxygen is contained in the air 

mixed with nitrogen ( Experiment 6). The oxygen 

exists in the air inthe free state as a colourless 

gas; in water the oxygen is chemically combined 

with hydrogen, and when united together these 

two gases form liquid water. We also know that 

(Experiment 12), when water is decomposed, two 

volumes of hydrogen gas are obtained for every 

volume of oxygen. It now becomes an important 

question to ask what weight of oxygen and hydrogen 

unite together to form water. How many pounds of 

hydrogen and how many pounds of oxygen go to form 

so many pounds of water? You must take care to 

distinguish between volume and weight. To 

ascertain the composition of water with accuracy 

is not easy, and it is so important that many 

chemists have devoted months or years to find out 
the exact weights of hydrogen and oxygen which are 

contained in water. We may copy nents 
by what I may call a rough model, which, 
rather more difficult than the former 
is of great interest, and will be 
who read the deseription and try the | 


i = 7" 
with care, Nene ed 
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any reNt 20.—In the Introductory Primer 


{article learnt the use of scales or 
ne deg gl how the weight of a sub 
iin determined. It may, however, be well for 
him to learn how to weigh for himself, and to know ¢ 
the number and value of the weights. — 
sigs | have here a small pair of common apot oe d 
scales and a set of weights. 4 is a tube of hare a ; 
‘with a bulb blown onto it, and into this I bring abou 










Pig. 4. 


“pi ther 
black oxide of copper ; #6 sno | 
tube which the bent end of tube A can be — 

ane filled with white caleium chloride, a su : 
eae eeeauek eagerly abeorbe moisture ; cis « fas 


half an ounce of 






* id 
ydrogen from water and dilute aci 
4 ia wet Jat p is a little wash-bottle contain 

Fa a vitriol which will dry the hydroges 
bbles through ; ¥ is another tube contaiming 
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and thus get quit® dry before reaching tube a. Jn 
making the experiment we must first get the weight 
of the tube a and the copper oxide, by taking out the 
corks and separating it from the tubes & and B, then 

qe “refully putting it on one pan of the scales and 
placing weights in the other until it is exactly 
balanced. The precise weight of the tube afid the 
copper oxide must then be written down. Next 
carefully weigh the tube p in the same manner, and 
set its exact weight down on paper. 

Now put the two tubes back into their places, 
as before, taking care not to lose any of their con- 
tents ; then pour some sulphuric acid down the funnel 
tube onto the zinc, and allow the hydrogen to bubble 
through the whole apparatus and over the copper 
oxide, Put a dry test-tube over the turned-up end 
of tube n, and collect the hydrogen as it comes out ; 
try from time to time whether the air is driven out 
from the apparatus by bringing this test-tube (mouth 
downwards) to a flame. After several trials the 
hydrogen in this test-tabe will be found to take fire 
and burn quietly. As soon as this is the case, put 
a small gas-flame under the tube containing the 
oxide of copper. As long as this remains cool no 
diffe-ence can be observed in the black oxide, although 
the hydrogen is passing over it ; but when it is heated, 
a change begins at once. The black colour changes 
to a bright red metallic tint, and drops of water are 
seen to condense on the cool part of the inside pf the 
tube. As the whole bulb gets warm the water will 
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nto the tube #, and there it will be held 
m chloride, a moisture-absorbing sul 
. the hydrogen paes over the heated bull 
Il the black colour has disappeared, and then 
ey away. Whilst the bulb is cooling let 


combined with the oxygen of the copper oxide to 
: 1 water which has passed on, partly as water and 
‘partly as steam, into tube n, where it all collects, 
none of it escaping into the air; the red powder left 
in the bulb is pure metallic copper. Now !et us 
weigh the two tubes again. In the first place, tube 
A weighs less than it did before, because it has 
| lost something (viz, the oxygen) which has weight 
7 Secondly, the tube B weighs more, because it has 
gained something (viz. the water) which has weight 
‘Now then we have : a 


, as Sem tube A, containing the copper ' 56 
, 1. Weight of Te as bene 
; Brg oxide, P ‘ ‘ . t . Olb 
Joss due to eseape of oxygen 
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experiment 1 Th@answer is obvions—That 45 parts 
by weight of water contain 40 parts by weight of 
oxygen ; and as water contains nothing but hydrogen 
and oxygen, it must contain the difference, or five 
@ parts by weight of hydrogen ; or to two parts of 
hydrogen by weight, water contains sixteen 
parts of oxygen. . 
These same proportions are always found if the 
experiment is carefully made. And thus we learn 
the first great law of chemical combination, 
that the same chemical substance always 
contains the same quantities of its compo- 
nents. Eighteen parts of water are always made up 


of 16 parts of oxygen to 2 parts of hydrogen by 
weight. 
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21. What is the difference between sea 
water and fresh spring water? 

We know that sea water is salt, or it contains salt 
dissolved in it. It is easy to make salt water by 










tastes salt, a 
Expertment 21,—We can only get rid 
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= mM 7 48 IX 
: ol the refort, and into the 


vel which some cold water run: 
salt taste; it is pure water, 
bd sa % at ‘behind in the retort, ase 
when we boil off all the water. This 
ft h water from salt sea water i» 


° board ship, and the water thus got is 
rking Sometimes spring or 
» water contains common salt dissolved in 
s such small quantities that it does not taste 
ve chemist, however, ha» a better mode of 
hether water contains salt than judging by 


: he uses a more delicate 


n experiment will show this. 
— ‘ 


» two large clean glasses, 
‘a grain of common salt as big 


- ae 
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asa pin’s head; gir it well up until this salt is 
quite dissolved. Now try whether you can taste 
the salt. You will not be able to do so. Now 
take the bottle labelled “Silver Nitrate,” and eare- 
fully pour three or four drops of the liquid into 


the middle of each of the glasses of water. Soon 


a white cloud will be seen floating in the water 
to which the grain of salt was added, whilst the 
pure water remains clear and bright. Thus, then, 
the chemist by his testing and experiments can 
ascertain the presence of substances which the 
common observer overlooks or cannot see, and you 
will afterwards learn what happened here when this 
white cloud was formed. (See page 105.) 


25. Solution and crystallization. 

Many other solid substances dissolve readily in 
water—-sugar, soda, alum, for instance, Others 
dissolve a little, such as gypsum or plaster of Paris. 
Others again do not dissolve at all in common water, 
such as flint, sand, or chalk. 

Exrexinent 23.—If we take two ounces of soda 


in a glass, the crystals will all dissolve on stirring. — 
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If you notice the shape ot 






om . = 
> 
he cz ’ , 
~ 
find them all alike, only some la: | 
: per, and e 
> 
a 
; 
Now try the ' 
one ounce or 
“ - ; 
ot alum will m 
‘ 
: 
~ of 
. a : : > 4i¢ 
. . : x ‘tiie ; Zh, 
} 7 rw ~ on one le leaving the ory phate - 
copper r} } 
; which 
They have quite a different shape from the ery 
of sod#, as you see in the drawings. 
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ates heavy-spar, fel- 
line minerals which ha... 
(anc | we cannot always tell exactly 
i in the earth by crystallization. 


* 


@ rain comes from, we shall soon 
ris the purest kind of water which 
Rain falls from the clouds by a 
nsation or of the moisture which is in 
Pe When the hot winds blow over the oevan, the 
ind take up much moisture from the ocean as 
or steam, just as the steam passes over 
‘the retort ; and when this hot and moist air 
blown to a cooler place, it gets cold and cannot 
i 1 so much moisture in the form of vapour 
5 Shih it was hot, so that this moisture is 
»posit din drops as rain. Hence rain water is 
ae t r, and you will see that a gigantic 
distillation is going on all over the globe , 
veflec fo ‘s little, you will understand that 

anning water on the globe has once 
mn from the ocean, to which it 


een 


pe tr. 
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else back with it? eWhy, you will at once say—Yes, 
certainly, it washes away sand and soil and dirt into 
the sea. This you can see if you take some river 
water, even the clearest, and let it stand @ little; 
geome sediment will separate out and sink to the 
bottom. This sand and dirt which the rivers carry 
out into the sea can be separated by filtration, that 
is, by passing the dirty water through a piece of 
porous paper, blotting or filter paper, placed in a 
funnel as shown in fig. 21, or by filtering pain 





Fig. 21. 


sad ov theough » epenge on'themaniahanaaanal 
usual in the water-filters we employ in houses 
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ise dissolved in it, it must be distilled in 
Xe ean 
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and soft waters. 
aaa » 26.—The water running hack to the 
‘ocean takes, however, away with it substances in 
solution. eg we boil down «4 pint of aby clear 
spring- or filtered river-water in clean pore! 
basin so as to drive off all the water, we shall 
‘always find that some solid residue '» left 
whereas, if we boil down a pint of distilled water, 
no solid residue will remain. This is becau» 
the rain water, falling on the ground and trickling 
through the soil and over the rocks, always finds 
something which it can dissolve, and which it takes 
away with it. Thus the sea is constantly having 
soluble matter carried into it from the land, and it ts 
becoming, though very slowly, more impure. 
Of course the kind of substances which the rain 
‘ water takes up in solution on its road to the sea will 
)) depend upon the kind of rock or soil through which 
ra it passes, and also, you will say truly, upon the sort 
of dirt which people living mear throw in. | Some 
Boe are even more salt than the sea itself, because 
. which supplies them flows over a layer °F 
id salt inside the earth. 
and river waters are said to be hard, 
er is always soft. A water is hard 
4 not at once form a lather with it, but 
curd is produced. Let us see if we o*” 


a AP 


ie . 
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make out why this%s, and for this purpose we must 
try an experiment. 


27. What makes hard water ? ; 


q@ Exreament 27.—Take a little powdered gypsum 


or plaster of Paris, and put a pineh of this into a 
large bottle fall of distilled or rain (soft) water. Then 
shake the water and the powder well together for 
some time, and afterwards filter the whole through 
a paperfilter. The water will be quite clear, but it 
has become hard; this you may tell by trying to — 
wash your hands with soap in this water, or, better, 
by first dissolving some soap in hot water (as is done 
for making soap bubbles), and then dropping a little 
of the clear solution of soap into the hard water, 
when you will find that the soap does not make the 
water lathery but curdy, until after you have added 
more soap solution, when the froth appears, 


Hence we learn that spring and river water may 
become hard by containing gypsum or sulphate 
of lime in solution. If you boil the water which you 
have thus hardened with gypsum, no change will — 
occur; the boiled water on cooling will be as hard — 
as. before. — 
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es gas, and that when you blow 
: 0 of the lungs through some clear hime 
‘a white insoluble powder called chalk or car 
e of lime is formed in the water, which soon 
ecomes quite milky. ° 
Experiment 28.—Repeat Experiment No. 7.) 
blow « great deal more air through the lime water (i. 
you did before. If you go on long enough— perhaps 
: will see that the milkiness begin: 
3 disappear, and the water becomes clearer ; you 
i. : may not be able to get it quite clear, but you can now 
filter the liquid through a paper-filter. A clear water 
| will come through, which, however, you will find |» 
V ‘trying the soap experiment) is quite hard. What 
. now has happened | Why, the carbome acid from your 
17 
| 


es, lungs has the power of dissolving the chalk (which 

= you know does not dissolve at all in pure water); 
! . - and thus we get a clear water which ix hard, because 
it contains chalk dissolved in carbonic acid. 


















| Now you know that carbonic acid is a gas; if wv 
boil the water which we have just hardened, all the 
‘ . it gas will be driven off, and the chalk 
| which was dissolved in the carbonic acid will '~ 
thrown down as a white powder. This you = 
easily « e by boiling the hardened water in a glass 

a sg 2 this 1 i] j , you will find 

it is no longer hard, but has 

, | Another way in which 

1k ved in carbonic acid can 
‘to add clear limewater to the hard 


u 
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water ; the lime unftes chemically with the carbonic 
acid, forming chalk or carbonate of lime, which pre- 
cipitates or falls down as an insoluble powder together 
with the chalk originally present. By this latter 
qian bard chalk waters can be easily softened on a 
large scale. 

°° 

29. The water of different rivers differs in 
hardness. 

The hard chalk water then differs from the hard 
gypsum water, inasmuch as we can soften the 
former by boiling or adding lime, whilst the latter 
cannot be thus softened. Now if the rain water 
trickles down through rocks containing gypsum, the 
springs and rivers.in that district (as the river 
Trent), are hard with gypsum. The rain, however, 
although purer than any other form of running 
water, is not quite pure, for it contains carbonic 
acid gas dissolved in it, which it gets from the air 
(see Experiment 9). Thus it happens that when 
rain water passes through a limestone district, or 
through chalky rocks or soil, the carbonic acid dis- 
solves some of the chalk, and we get (as in the 
posit often found in kettles or boilers is— lly 
out on boiling the water and sticks to the bottom or — 
sides of the kettle as a hard crust, © 6 0 eo 

If the rain passes through a g) -: 
the Dee in Scotland), where th 
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remaif@s a soft water, jy. 

e up and dissolve any hard. ming 











uiiar eg towns impure. be 
SE Ghreagh 0 town OF near sewers, it 
from admixture with the drunse 
and is rendered quite unfit for drinking 
pe > indeed, it may thus become poisoned, an 
e cause of disease. Sometimes the most clear an: 
sparkling water may contain sewage impurity, 
drawn from the neighbourhood of towns or drains 
¢ ‘It is for this reason that most of our large towns ary 
now supplied by pure water collected in reservoir 
; a at a distance from the towns, and brought inte each 
house by iron or lead pipes, #o that it cannot become 
gaat Wy mixing with drainage water. 


| “31. “Water dissolves gases. 
will also dissolve in water, some kinds 
more ti others. We have seen that 


i? 
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is essential to the life of fishes, for they need oxygen 
for their breathing as much as animals which live 
in the air. Where do they get the oxygen }— 
not from the oxygen which is combined with hydro- 
to form water, but from the oxygen gas which 
is dissolved in the water. Fishes pass large quan- 
tities of water through their gills, and in passing 
through they extract the oxygen. If you throw a 
live fish into cold water which has been well boiled 
and not exposed to air, the fish will die, because there 
is no dissolved oxygen in the water for it to breathe. 


EARTH. § XII. 


2. About Barth. 

We have now learnt a little about Fire, Air, and 
Water; let us next see what we can learn about 
Earth, or the solid meter 
made up. 

Fire, Air, and Water are somewhat simple 
things :— 

shine henialy > 
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0 learn @ very litthe of the 
h in this book. 
the solid Earth, as we call it, is only 
wo filached hot. All solid things can |. 
. i liquid, if only they are made ha, 
Hard iron can be melted in a furnace ani 
4 like water, glass ean be melted and cast 
go all the solid rocks and stones can be 
melted and made liquid, like water, and even boiled 
away like water, and driven off in vapour, { «« 
~ only heat them enough. In reality, the inside of the 
ae Earth is hot enough to melt rocks ; and in volcanoes 
a (or burning mountains) we often see that white bot 
q ~ liquid rock (called lava) i is pressed out, and sometimes 
i puns out over a town, as at Herenlaneum, near Mount 
( ‘‘ Vesuvius, and burns up and buries all that comes 10 
oa Let ow take up some different kinds of earthy 
.. bodies, and see what they are made of and what we 


ist: Preperation of carbonic acid gas from 
ete. 


29.—Take a few picces of chalk. 
e, or marble (for these are all the sune 
al substance) 5 put put. them into a bottle fitted 
tube, and tube funnel; pour 

sa” Ya me tsi 
You will notice that a bubbling 

if you dip the end of 
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the bent tube under water contained in a glass, 
bubbles of gas will pass through the water. Change 
this glass for an empty bottle, and let the gas pass 
from the tube into this bottle. After a few minutes 
plunge a burning taper into the bottle into which the 
gas has passed, it will be instantly extinguished, 
Next pour some clear lime-water into the botWe, it 
will be turned milky, Then put the burning taper 
at the bottom of another bottle containing air and 
pour the gas from the other bottle (as if it were 
water) onto the burning taper; soon you will see 





that it is put out. What is the 

from chalk or marble mth eat we hae 3 
puts out a flame, it makes lime-water milky, and it i 
so much heavier than air that we can pout it. ; 
vessel to vessel like water. This carbonic 
is combined in the chalk, and when we add ; 
acid, this gas comes off. What else does th 
contain? Let us put a piece of ch: 
or marble, into the fire, so as to 
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) If weéake the stone out of 
we seo that it has been altered by being burn: 
pour acid upon it, bubbles are not given off ; 
lost its carbonic acid by being burnt. 
ise But if we pour water on it, we notice that the soli) 
ae substance falls to powder and becomes hot enough to 
makg the water boil. Now what has happened ia, 
that, by heating, the limestone or marble has Jost its 
carbonic acid and quicklime is left (and this is what 
happens in the lime-kilns) ; and when we pour water 
onto quicklime, it is alaked, or combines with the 
water. Hence we have learnt that chalk or marbic 
is a chemical compound of lime and carbonic 
acid, and also that from an earthy substance we may 


be able to get a gas. 





















BARTH. § XIIl. 
34. Preparation of oxygen g8- 


Exreriment 30,.—Next we will take another earthy 
substance, not so common as chalk, but one whx h 
some important lessons. We will put 
red powder out of the bottle labelled 
into a little tube of hard glass 
I fasten to it a cork and bent glass tube, and fix 
: in a holder. Then heat the red powder—it will 
‘get dark coloured, and then a bright white 
mg substance will be deposited on the cold 
1c tube, Bubbles of gas will be seen to 
¢ the end of the tube, and these can D6 


2/748 
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collected in a tube efilled with water placed in the 
trough. We can then test to see what this gas is, 
and by using a red-hot splinter of wood we shall 
see that this gas is oxygen gas, because the red- 

spark is at once rekindled. Now we may go 
on heating the red powder until it has all disappeared 
or is all converted into oxygen gas and the byght 
shining substance which collects in the tube. Let us 
find out what this substance is. When all the red 
powder has disappeared from the bottom of the tube 





we take the tube and cork out of the water to prevent 
the water going back into the tube when we take 
away the lamp. Now when the whole is cold, serape 
down the shining deposit with a little piece of wood, 
and you will find that bright liquid drops of metal ean 
be shaken out of the tube. This metal is mercury 
or quicksilver. a 


oF 






(1) Oxygen gas ; (2) The metal } 








of § Xiu, 


this red powder, wherever ® may be gor fron, 
uys yield mercury and oxygen on heating. | 
; a ji weight of this red powder always gives 
: the same volume of oxygen and the same quantity 
You see why this is called oxide of mercury 
—because it is a chemical compound of oxygen and 
mercury. Nobody could tell that this red powder 
contained these two quite different substances | 
is a thing which can only be found out by trial or 
Chemists have found by weighing ¢ 
red powder, and the mercury and oxygen which 1 
yields, that 216 pounds’ weight of red oxide of m 
cury always yields 200 pounds of metallic mercury 
and 16 pounds’ weight of oxygen. So here again w: 
have proof that the same chemical compound 
always possesses 4 fixed and unalterable 
composition, 


35, Metals become heavier by oxidation. 
Almost all the earthy and solid rocks and bodie= 
which we see around us contain oxygen combine! 
> with something else, forming oxides. Thus all the 
metals, such as iron, copper, silver, zinc, lead, wi!! 

smbine like mercury with oxygen to form oxides, 
nd the oxide will always be heavier than the 
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te magnet into fin iron tilings, Which will stick to 
one magnet, forming a kind of small brush. Then 
bang up the magnet, with the filings on it, om one end 
BE the beam of the scales, and accurately balance the 
Biber pan with weights. Now place the flame of a 
fep underneath the flings as they hang on the 
* Se _ will see that the filings take fire and 
rn 


o 


that as, they are combining with the oxygen 





otis 
- air to form oxide of iron, otitidlt annals 
Pgas iron rust; and, if you get enough flings 
Be a we zoer magnet, you will see that the scales — 
us onger be balanced, iron rust is ust i 
* Tha vier than the filings. ve ye mi See 
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wood rests on tive top of the glass the zinc hangs 
the liquid. Allow this to stand for some hours, 


stone,’ or sulphate of copper ; dissolve thy i.» 
hot water in a test-tube; then place the clean)‘ 
of a knife, or any piece of bright iron, into the bb 
liquig. Tn half a minute take out the bright iron 
you will see that it is coloured red whe: © = dipped 
in the blue liquid ; and if you rub this you wil! @ 
the bright red colour of metallic copper. Put ¢ 
iron back again, and feave | for come time in @ 


ka 
























~~ 


meehe zinc, and form a tree-like growth, showing that 


Bathe white crystals contain metallic lead, 


When crystals of metallic lead will be deposited on 


blue liquid, when you will find that the blue colo . — 
will have disappeared, and much coppet will be depo a ae EARTH. 
sited as a brown powder ; and on putting » pres i ae amar presi NE 
| in the solution, no further red depos wil @ Next let us try to find ont something about coal. 
he copper 7 bal, we know, contains carbon, for we saw that 
thrown down from solution. j * ; 
33,—Take half an ounce of the ¥ ie the oxygen of the air. You no = 
«Lead Acetate,” commonly called sug* coal to got. feel ae - 


















ec ! Though 4 may seein 
, tha: coal is the Tremaine @f 
ong ago. on the surface, but which 
down deep in the earth. When you 
T beget Nr see the roof and floor & 
covered with impressions or casts of 
s and other parts of plants, showing that plants 
e been buried here: and if we slice a piece a 
» very thin indeed, we see in the coal itself marks 
ic 1 show us that it has all been vegetable matter 

i. What does coal contain, and what can we get 
contains carbon: if it burns with@® 
e know that carbonic acid gas is formedy 

b with a smoky flame we can get blac 
F ‘from the coal. The coal containg™ 
‘Whe things besides carbon ; it contain 
nas well, 


fa 


of coal gas. 
a little coal and put * 


RR Ge 
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burn with a bright Name when a light is brought to 
it. This smoke is coal gas, but not purified like 
that which we burn in oar houses. Now push the 
end of the pipe under water; you will see that 
Wabbles of gas come off, and if you place a test-tube 
full of water with mouth downwards over the end of 
the pipe, the bubbles of coal gas will collect, ands the 
tube may be filled with gas, which will barn when 
you bring a light to it. This coal gas contains 
carbon, for you may get black soot from the flame of 





Fig. 27, 


this gas when it is burning, and because carbonic 
acid gas is formed when the gas burns, as you may 
show with the linie-water test: it also contains 


* coal gas has united wih the sere ot 






form water. 
You know that coal gas is invisible, 
you turn on the gas-tap you do 







the gh you can smell sorfething. You know 
t it is inflammable, because it burns when you 

ar a light to it. But it has many other pro- 
perties ; thus, it is lighter than common air. Try to 


nd 


think what experiments you can make with com 
gas to prove that this is the case. 


AM the coal gas which we use in our towns is made 







in this way. Instead of tobacco-pipes, large ovens 
made of brick or sometimes of iron are used, and 
these are called retorts ; instead of a pinch of coal, 
many thousands of tons are made into gras ; instead 
of a test-tube to collect the gas in, enormous gas- 
holders made of iron-plate are used. 

Now when the pipe is cold take off the clay, and 
you will find some grey coke in the bowl; this is 
some of the pure carbon of the coal which is left 
behind. Some of the carbon and all the hydrogen 
of the coal has gone off as gas, or water, or tar, 
for all these things are formed when coal is distilled 
or heated as we have done. 

There are many different kinds of coal, some of 

-are not so good for gasmaking as others, 
ause some contain more carbon and less hydrogen 
hers, and therefore give less gas and more coke. 
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crimson colours, mauve and magenta, which you see 
in the shop windows, How these colours ean be got 
from coal you cannot at present understand. 


@ »9. Uses of coal. 

Of the importance of coal it is difficult to give you 
an idea in a few words, Try to think what England 
would be without coal! Almost all our manufactures 
depend on our having cheap coal. Our comfort, or 
rather our very existence, in the winter, depends on 
our supply of this essential article. Where should we 
be without railroads or steamboats? and yet these 
both depend on our having coal. Coal is not found 
everywhere in Great Britain. In those districts where 
coal is found great industries have sprung up ; where 
no coal is found the country is purely agricultural. 
Thus in Laneashire we have coal and the cotton 
trade ; in South Wales we have coal and the iron 
trade ; in Yorkshire we have coal and the woollen 
trade; but in Kent, and Essex, and Sussex, where 
there is no coal, we do not find great centres of manu- 
facture ; in these counties the people chiefly live by 


farming. 
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on) 

40. Coal gas and flame. : se Ph 

Let us now try a few experiments with coal gas 
and see what we can learn about Flame, = + 

Exrenmrent 35.—Why does the flame 






























EP exv. 
off so liftle light, whilst the 
80 much t A simple ex- 
we gas-burner will soon 
AE you stop up the hoes atthe horton 
ur fingers, you will see that th> 
gas burns with a luminous flame . 
Fete Jurgen 
its brightness and burns blue. This 
is because carbon or soot in a finely 
divided state is present in the bright 
flame, but not present in the blue flame. 
Hold a piece of white paper for a few 
seconds over the bright flame, it wil! 
be smoked; but when held over the 
> blue flame there will be no smoke. In 
the bright flame the combustion (or burn- 
en ia) ing) is incomplete, and solid particles 
; © separated out in the flame and cause the 

e o bright; in the blue flame all the carbon 
mee burnt by the air which rushes through the 
holes and mixes with the coal gas before the 
ns at the top of the lamp. 
t 36,—The different parts of a common 
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is separated out and the light is saan ory 
the combustion is incomplete. 


3. A black cone in the inside, costing of the 
unburnt gas given off by the wick. 
*The candle is in fact a small gas- 
works; the wax or tallow is the 
material which is distilled, the wick  # 
ia the retort where the distillation 
goes on, and higher up and outside 
of this the gas burns. 

You can show that this black 
cone consists of unburnt gas by 
taking a small bent piece of glass 
tube and patting the end into the 
black centre of the flame ; the un- Fig. 20, 
burnt gases will pass up the tube 
amd may be lighted at the other end (see fig. 29). 





41. Explosions in coal pite—how Consus 
how prevented. 
You hae all rd of hdr scents wish 
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by using Davy's Safety. 
pry if we can learn why this ia 

ent 37.—Take a piece of common iron 
a ee 
» Bunsen’s lamp; then turn on the gas, and lig 
on the top of the gauze ; next remove the gauze 
several inches above the burner ; the flame does not 


i%° 
















| 
: 


ahh gauze (fig. 50). Why is this! 
: the metallic gauze so quickly takes 
ay the heat that the gas will no longer 


now we were to place such wire gauze 
oT mand a flame ; we should see the flame burning 
ie tas sents of the eee 
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one drawn in fig. 3), into a mine where there is 
firedamp, the gas in the mine cannot become lighted, 
because the flame cannot pass through the wire 
gauze. This is the reason why Davy’s safetylamp ~ 
igs saved so many lives. 

In fig. 30 you have a picture of the lamp ; you 
«we the flame burning inside the wire-gauze ease, 
which is screwed tight on to the brass oil-can at the 
bottom. You learn how such a simple scientific 
principle as the one L have just explained may be 
made the means of saving thousands of lives, and 
render it safe to get the coal which we need so much. 


ELEMENTS AND COMPOUNDS. § XVI. 


12. The preceding experiments have taught us 
much respecting some of the common kinds of earthy 
substances which we meet with. These are, however, 
only a very small portion of the experiments which 
chemists have made, and by which they have learnt 
all that they know about the com position of the 
earth. It is only by examining and experimenting 
that we can learn anything in chemistry, and it is 
the business of the chemist to try and test the pro- 
perties of every kind of substance which comes 
within his reach, to see what it is made = 
kind of substances it contains. 4 

In this way testing all bodies, whether t 
out of the air or out of the sea or out of the 


a es 
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a 
NE Sis found na 
UME Geh my be civics sn 
awn 
le or Elements—substancgs 
! h nothing different can be got 
Compo bodies — substances out of 
vhi h tw ‘or more different things can be got. 
43.7 us look for some examples of simple and 
mand bodies ; first among the gases. Oxygen 
gs is a simple body, or an element ; nothing else 
an, Seearee oxygen. Hydrogen gas is also an 
it for the same reason. But coal gas is not an 
it is a compound, for we can split it up 
— Inte get out of it, two quite different substances, 
vis a. ‘or soot, and hydrogen gas. Carbonic acid 
8, too, we have learnt is a compound of carbon and 
e So for liquids ; the metal mercury is an 
mer t ; we cannot get out of it anything different 
) mat the a water, however, 
ip und, for, as we have seen, we can in 
mys prove that water contains the two cle 
fe and hydrogen. In like manner, many 


ae 
"oe - 


“tin, 9 O 
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we can get bright fd copper and also sulphuric acid 
from it. But sulphur, carbon, phosphorus, 
copper, iron, silver, gold, and many others, are all 
solid elements or simple bodies, for out of these, 
@hemists have not been able to get anything different. 
Nor have chemists ever been able to change any one 
of these elements into any other one, > 

44. By continually making experiments on the 
substances they see around them, chemists have 
found that everything which they have examined 
coming from either above, or on, or below the 
earth's surface, is made up of one or more of sixty- 
seven elementary bodies. Some of these are 
met with as gases, such as oxygen ; some as liquids, 
like mercury ; most, however, occur as solids, like 
sulphur and iron. Many of these elements are very 
common, and are found in enormous quantities, both 
as elements, or in the free state, and also com- 
bined ; thus, for instance, oxygen is contained in 
the free state as a gas in the air, but combined with 
hydrogen to form water, and with the other elements _ 
to form oxides. Many of the elements are however — 






these are generally not used in the arts or m - 
factures, Still we have no. sight $6 same 









- 8 xvi. 
v@r; and those which 
ear » between things which 
gs v are not metals will be 
ng @8 specimens of the abow 


teen non-metals, whilst we know 
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than are oxygen end hydrogen. Now when we 
examine the way in which these elements unite to- 
gether to form compounds, we find that the most 
unlike elements combine together. Thus, tin and 
\gad do not form any compound differing in essential 
properties from either of the two metals ; but oxygem 
and hydrogen, being unlike, unite to form water, a 
body quite different from either of the component 
elements. It is true throughout that chemical 
combination takes place most readily be- 
tween those bodies which least resemble one 
another. ey 


NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. § XVII 


45. Now let us learn about the properties of these 
commoner elements in the order in which they are 
written in the table. 

Oxygen is a colourless, invisible, tasteless gas. 
It exists in the free state in the air, mixed with 
about four times its bulk of nitrogen gas. It com 
bines with all the elements (with one exception) to 
form oxides. When oxygen combines with other 
elements heat is evolved, and often light, and the 
substance is said to burn. Oxygen is contained in 




























(perrr: 


by heating many 
y heating chiorate «+ 
oxygen by piunginy 
the gas - if oxygen ly 
into fame. 

@ larger seale than 
30, we may take balf an 
‘ of potash, and mix i: 
ik oxide of manganese to make it 
the powder in « flask furnished 
cork and long bent tube, placing 
a ring of the retort-stand so that you 
¢ Yes Sptar, tn boltles placed in the pneu- 
in fig. 22. 


a E 
7 a 


aper stuck on a wire having a red- 
. ‘Apareeg when plunged 

eb of oxygen, and then prove 
ic acid is formed by pouring in 


“® 
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4. That a veryemail bit of dry phosphorus put 
in the spoon and lighted barns with dazzling 
splendour in oxygen gaa, 

You may also show that the colouriess gaw formed 
\@ burning the sulphur, and the white fumes formed 
by barning the phosphorus, are beth acid substances, 
because if you pour a little blue litmus solution-into 
each of the bottles used, you athens 
solution will tarn red. i 








leas gas. 
air, but exists combined with oxygen to form 
By several ways we can get the hydrogen from water 
(Experiments 12 and 14), aad also show that when 
hydrogen burns in the air pure water is formed. 
Hydrogen combines with many other elements —with 
carbon it forms marsh-gas (or fire-damp), # substance 
found in coal gas: hydrogen also is found im all 
acids; thus, in nitric acid, sulphuric eee 
chloric acid. Hydrogen gas is the 
we know of, being 144 times lighter than air, am ad at 
has therefore been used for filling balloons. 
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iT or saPtpetre, and in am. 
of hartshorn. It is also found 


h of animals. Nitrogen does no: 

1 bodies, and is a very inert sub- 

snot burn itself, nor support combue 

life. It is, however, not poisonous, 
when placed in nitrogen simply from 

uaa that is, they are suffocated, 

r jen can be made to combine with hydrogen 
-ammonia, and with hydrogen and oxygen 

sform nitric acid. 

38.—Nitric acid can be easily ob 
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yellow stains and Wounds if it touches the skin. It 
will turn blue litmus solution red, because it is an 
acid; and if mixed with an alkali, like caustic 
potash (which has the power of turning red litmus 
dlue) it loses its acid properties. Take a little caus- 
tic potash solution and add litmus to it, then 
gently pour some nitric acid in; the blue litmus 
will soon turn red, because the acid neutralizes 
the alkali. If the water be now boiled away in & 
small porcelain basin, a white salt will be left 
which is nitre or saltpetre, made by the chemical 
combination of nitric acid and potash, the sub 
stance which we originally used to make the nitrie — 
acid; and if after heating it strongly you dissolve 
a little of this salt in water, the solution will 
neither turn red litmus blue, nor blae litmus red: 
this shows that the salt is neutral. 


Acids, Alkalis, and Salts. 
From this experiment you learn— 

1. That a substance is called an acid when it is 
sour and corrosive, and when it turns blue 
litmus solution red, oe 

2. That an alkali is a substance which turns red 
litmus solution ee 
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+ gpmme combine 
ther. No two bodies can | 
— nitric acid and pota-), 
mye the well-known salt. 
eer from either a 
mend is made up. 
a.—This is a solid element ; we know it 
state as charcoal, coke, or coal. Carbon 
ists free as two other quite different sorts «i 
Pen ) colour hard gem called diamond, 
Puan R58 Od used for making pencils, called 
ead or | How can we show that three 
sy sceemguali us these are chemically 
“ap aimee #. Suppose we were to burn a bit 
- J in oxygen gas, we get carbonic acid ga 
aed cag aaah rg 


ba 


4 
| cid gas formed ; and if, instead, we take » 
 diamon« and burn it, we also find that car 
: B cenll s is formed. From this we conclude 
c thes three things—charcoal, graphite, 
ains carbon. But do they contain 
besid escarbon! No, because if we take 
ight | each—12 grains of charcoal, 12 
; shite, and 12 of diamond—and 


2 er ead 
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Carbon forms a necessary part of all vegetables and 
animals. In a piece of wood charcoal you can see 
the form and texture of the original wood ; if a piece 
of flesh is charred, you soon see the black earbon ; if, 
Jowever, the wood or the flesh is completely burnt, 
then the carbon all disappears as carbonic acid 
gas, and only a small quantity of a white ash is 
left. 

Exrexiwext 39.—To show that vegetable matter 
contains carbon, take a few lumps of white sugarina 
glass, and pour on these a little hot water to for ee 
thick syrup. Then pour into the syrup: e strong 
sulphuric acid. You will soon see that the syrup gets 
dark coloured, and then froths up, and all the white 
sugar is converted into black charcoal, This is be- 
cause the sugar contains carbon, which has thus been 
made visible. 

What would be the result if this single element, 
carbon, had not existed on the earth? Why, then 
no animal or vegetable being could have existed. So 
great a change can the absence of a single element 

Carbon, however, exists combined not only in the 
bodies of plants and animals, but also in the air as 
carbonic acid gas; and from what has been learnt 
(from Experiment 9), you will understand that this 
carbonic acid in the air serves as food for all plants. 


(& xvi. 
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eee ae 
lorine is an element very different in its 
ies from an; of those we have mentioned. 
nown (888, possessing a very strong smell, and 
reathy [acts as a poison. Chlorine is not found 
1 th } free state in nature, but we can get it from 
‘ee l compound which contains it—vir. common 
oe ut, ‘This body, which we use to flavour our food, 
- om which gives the saltness to sea water, is made up 
* hlorine and the metal sodium, and common salt is 
ealled chloride of sodium, or sodium 


> as 





“Experiment 40.—We can get chlorine from com 
1 salt by mixing a little salt with a little pow 
black manganese oxide, putting the mixture 


A 6 
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By adapting  bentetube as shown in fig. 32, and by 
slightly heating the flack, a heavy yellow very strongly 
smelling gas is given off, and may be collected in the 
dry bottle. eee: 
@ This is the chlorine which was combined with the 
metal sodium in the rock salt : care must be taken 
not to breathe it, as it causes coughing and inflam- 
mation of the throat, This gas combines at ones 
with metals to form chlorides ; if we throw a little 
powdered metallic antimony into the bottle contain- 
ing the chlorine gas, we see sparks of fire, and a 
white cloud of antimony chloride is formed, Thus we 
learn that substances can burn not only in oxygen, 
but also in chlorine gas, and that heat is given out 
whenever chemical combination occurs. , 
Chlorine also has a strong bleaching power, and 
it is largely used for taking the colour out of cotton 
and linen cloth. This you can easily prove by 
throwing in a bit of wet coloured cotton rag into a — 
bottle of the yellow gas —after a few minutes’ shaking 
the rag will have lost its colour. ~~” ; 
Bleaching powder, which is sold in the 
for this purpose, contains chlorine, as you may 5 4) 
taking a little of this white powder at the bot ofa 


oy | 
i. 
a 
mi? 









cotton rag into it, the colour will not be dis 


2 * har i 4 
- __ but if we then dip the rag into water Satinine (ox 
_-Fendered sour with) a little sulphuric acid, the ., 
will begin to disappear ; and if we repeat this once 
| or twice, the rag will become white. This is the pla, 
| used by bleachers. The acid in the “ souring " set. 
freethe chlorine from the bleaching liquor, and thi. 
takes away the colour by destroying it, 


 xvin, 


















_ 60. Sulphur, or brimstone, is a yellow solid ele- 
ment; we know it in fine yellow powider, flour of 
sulphur, and in sticks or rolls. If we heat a little 
bit of sulphur in a spoon over a flame, it first melts, 
then boils, and then takes fire and burns away 
entirely, giving off a pale blue flame having the well- 
known smell of burning sulphur. 

In this burning it is uniting with the oxygen of 
the air to form an oxide of sulphur, which is a colour 
less gas. Sulphur is used for putting on the ends 
of lucifer matches, because it easily takes fire and 
lights the wood. It is also used for making gun- 
powder, which is a mixture of sulphur, charcoal, and 


i * 
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sulphide of lead. Sulphur also combines with oxygen 


iy is made in enormous quantities (many thousand 
tons every week), and used for a great number of 
processes —for making alkali, for soap-making, and 
dyeing, and calico printing and bleaching, and for the 
preparation of almost every other acid. Sulphuric 
acid unites with metals to form sulphates—thus we 
have sodium sulphate, or Glauber salts; iron 
sulphate, or green vitriol ; copper sulphate, or 
blue vitriol ; and many others, 


occur in the free state in nature, but is contained in 
the bones of animals in combination with oxygen, 
and the metal calcium forming calcium phosphate. 
When a bone is burnt, a white porous mass is left 
called boneash, and from this phosphorus can be 


Phosphorus, like carbon, exists in two different 
forms: one is known as yellow or common phospho- 
rus; the other as red phosphorus, There two sorts 
of phosphorus differ very much in their properties, 


on a tripod, and carefully cut off a bit of w phos- 
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™% 708 bus burns if it 
Then quickly dry 


a cloth or blotting. paper, 
& pair of tongs or a knife. 
. Next take a bit of ra 
(or the powder) of 
same size, and put it alao on 
we the iron tray. You will see that 
_ the red phosphorus is not kept, 
like the yellow, under water 
The reason of this you will 
soon understand. Now put 
the flame of a lamp under 
the tray ;—in a few instants 
iw phosphorus (4, fig. 33) will take fire and 
ae bright flame, and give off dense white 
@ bit of red phosphorus (a), however, does 
wy i, and we have to continue the heat for 
before this red substance catches fire » this 
a. at length, and then burns exactly 
: yellow phosphorus Thus we see that yellow 
sis very inflammable, and must be kept 
t to prevent it taking fire with the oxygen 
iny whilst the red variety does not burn at all 
dca 1 therefore be kept in the air. 
“ 43.—Yellow phosphorus takes fire by 
@ another very small bit, and wrap 
iting: | ; then rub it with your 
or with a Kietanate on a piece of 


on 
<a - 
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@rough i SN the varnish which covers the phos- 
phorus paste is scratched off, and the aati 
takes fire and the match burns. 

Safety lucifer matches are now made, which 
light only on the box. How is thist A little 
thought and examination will soon teach us. Take 
one of these safety matches, and try to light it 
on the sandpaper outside a common match-box, it 
will not light ; but rab it on the brown or reddish-brown 
paper on the outsde of the safety match-box, and it 
takes fire at once. The explanation is easy : the tip 
of the safety match contains no phosphorus, but only 
some substance which will easily cause phosphorus 
to burn, and there fore it cannot light by rubbing on 
any rough surface ; the paper on the box is covered 
with some powdered red (or non-inflammable) phos- 
phorus ; when os stots ie ee 
red paper, a little of the red phosphorus 
to the end, and then takes fire with the 
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pure silica. “Siliea forms, with 
* called silicates. Clay is a 
M are bricks, pottery, and china, 

orn heal Glaas ix also a silicate - 
ule by heating together in a hot fire or furnu® 
i of white sand (silica), lime, and soda, or of 
oxide of lead, and potash. 

“ first mixture forms what we know as plate- 
glass or window-glass ; the second produces flint- 
es _ Bilicon itself is a black crystalline substance, 
a and is got by taking away the oxygen from silica. 
gz All the rocks aud stones of which the solid earth 

is made contain either silicon or some metallic 

elements, or both combined with oxygen. So you 
|e tat the earth is made up of burnt or oxidized 
Now let us learn a little about the 

f metals which the earth contains. 


| METALS. § XIX. 


. Iron.—We may well begin an account of the 
re im metals with iron, because of all of 
non is the most useful to man. Without iron we 
savages ; we could have no railroads 
‘machines ; no gas-pipes or water-pipes, no 
‘a metal, but a es ant whieh 
only difficulty. In those 


are 


bar-iron, from which we can make horseshood?:or: . 
spades ; and it can be flattened by rolling into flat: 
plates for making ships or boilers. This is called 
wrought-iron, because it ean be hammered | and 
wrought, or made, when it is red-hot, into anything 
which is wanted. This is the kind of iron which we — 
see the blacksmith uses to make nails, or horseshoes, 
or the tyres of wheels ; and it is very useful, because 
when hot it can be welded, that is, two pieces of hot 
iron when hammered together stick firmly together — 
so that they cannot be separated. But there is 
another kind of iron also very useful ; this is called 
Sese-trom, beceuse it can be melted, and EEE 
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, L glass, into pieces under the 
on is not pure iron, but contains 
it gets from the coal; we can burn 
ay (by a process called puddling), and 
wrought-iron from cast-iron. A thim 
. is called steel; this ix used for making 
Ps, KM , and tools, because it is both hard and 
and can be ground so as to have a sharp edge. 
pes ~) “ also contains a little carbon, and can be made 
 ¢ither from wrought or from cast iron. 
ig Tf we burn iron in the air (Experiment 51) or in 
_ oxygen, we get oxide of iron. The same thing is 
formed when any piece of bright iron is left expored 
ads F and wet; it becomes rusty, and at last will 
all change to rust. Tron-mould on linen is also oxide 
of iron, or rust. 
_  Expermentr 44.—If you pour a little dilute sul- 






slowly given off ; if the test-tube be 
il escape more quickly, and it may 





through a paper filter, you will get a nearly colourless — 


solution ; and if this be evaporated or boiled down 
(fig. 35), crystals of green vitriol will be formed on 


cooling. 





Pig. %5. 


We can tell that iron is present if we add a little 
of this solution mixed with a few drops of nitric acid 
to a pint of water, by pouring in a few drops of the 
bottle labelled “ Potassium Ferro-cyanide,” or yellow 
pruscinte of potash, when'a dark blue colour (or 
Prussian blue) will be formed. " 



































r then BORIS the beighs meta 
Y many purposes. It costs too 
al, although clay is so cheap 

Wh this bright metal is strongly 

‘it burns and forms an oxide call@l 
Silial clay. 
s of alum contain this metal. 





99. Calcium too is a metal which is very difficult 
ze in the pure state, although its compounds are 
ry common. Quicklime is calcium oxide ; chalk 
‘marble and limestone and coral are all calcium 
| am th is calcium sulphate ; and bone 
phosphate. So you see that there is 

: yo this meal the a 
Ex 7 45.—In making carbonic acid from 
¢ and hydrochloric acid (Experiment 29), the 
liquid remaini in the bottle is a solution of calcium 
oe eae if you filter the liquid and boil down the 
es | to dryness, you will find a white dry 
der left. This is a salt called calcium chloride. 
n Ex t 20, for drying the hydrogen 
g the water, as it takes up moisture with 
. little of the dry powder remain 
» few hours ; you will then 
me liquid, because it has 
moisture which is always 


Fas 
te eT ere 
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enuse calcium carbonate, or chalk, is 
this chalk is insoluble, or does not dissolve in water 
Bethe calcium elalusse.doeie and it is therefore 


Hhirown down, or precipitated. ‘This Sane 


Bappens : 
We take— gaiaemat 
a 8 §Calcinm oan pal ae oa 
(soluble in water) (soluble in water) ; sie 
aS ~~ 


hl we get, on mixing the solutions— 
ium carbonate, or chalk Sodium chloride, 

Snistiote watery. 4 2™ Sa 

This shows you that some salts of the 

2 mia y Le not soluble in water (like chalk), whilst 

calcium chloride) readily dissolve in water. Bat | 


Syoo mnt ake car nt to fay tnt any saa 
: present which was not there b fore 






bis 













Sa 48 xr. 
re al will take fix®, and burn «+h » 
white light, and a white powder wil! fall om 
ound, This white powder is magnesia, the 
ot the metal. Black as well as white funwes 
beg 5 en whilst the magnesium is burning we 
aac < fume is not soot, for there is no carbon preseut 
Jeonsists of somé of the metal, which < nor hurnt 
but is sent off asa cloud having « black colour: the 
white fume is the solid oxide magnesia going of in 
fine dust. 
: hs _ Experiment 47.—If you collect some of this whit 
e - powder and warm it in a test-tube with a few drops 
kes r -sulpharic acid, the white powder will dissolve; 
ther _ pour the clear solution into a porcelain basil, 
| bd boil Of the grester port of the water Ge 
-_ eooling, some long needleshaped crystals will be 
found in the basin. These crystals are magnesium 
ShabejorMpsom salts; » compound of mag 
many other compounds of magnesiaiiy 
are found in minerals and rocks. Be 
s never found uncombined, and the process for 
. , from magnesia is rather a costly one j still 
‘used for burning, and for making fireworks 
als, where a very bright light is needed. Ie 
gh: air, and might be used for many 


j 
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METALS. § XX. 


$7. Sodium is the metal which we used (Experi- 
fgnt' 13) for getting hydrogen from water. It “is 
Sery unlike any metal which we see used in the arts; 
Bet only cannot we keep scokaslih in the air, because it 
St once oxidizes and forms a white powder, but we 
Must not allow water to come near it, as it at onee 
will combine with the oxygen of the water, and set 
Do free the hydrogen; but the metal must be kept 
Gander rock-oil, which contains no oxygen. We 
pom have seen (Experiment 13) that a bit of this curious 
me metal, thrown onto water, swims on the surface, 
Dead hydrogen is given off ; if the water has been 
Beeroed red with a little red acid litmus, the colour 
t Will change to blue after the sodium has di 
Simbis is because the alkali soda has been produced, 
EXxreniwent 48.—Sodium is a very useful metal 
F BP the chemist, for he can by using it get the two 
Wp rting metals, magnesium and aluminium.  Sodi 
ee 7" May be sure, does not occur in the free 
ere: it is made by taking awa the state in 
Ben win nen 
ins spoon over the flame of the lamp. it 








a SCIENCE PRIMERS. nid. 
Se a Bae 
The following is a list of a fe® of the most inj. 





Common Name. Chemical Name. | What i contains 
y ‘rock-salt. | Sodium chloride. Sodium and chlortae 
; a Sodiam Sexfiam andeulp>) sent 
4 erystals. Sodium } Goctiam amt carn aml 
of Sodium nitrate. : Sodium and nitric acu, 
Tie Dette: 


oad De dhene'vocls-enlt is found in largest quantity oi 
| Be is got from mines, in Cheshire and elsewhere, and 
is : of thousands of tons are used every 
It can also be got from sea-water by evapor 
ation, From it all the other sodium salts can be got, j 
‘Thus, if you want to get sodium sulphate or Glaube 
ah “salts, you have only to pour sulphuric acid on 
- gommon salt ; a dense fume of hydrochloric 
gas comes off, and sodium sulphate is left. What here 
happens is this : te 
xsi Sodium chloride (common salt) and sulphuric acid, 














ydrochloric acid gas, 


2 i We get 
; "Sodium a sulphate (Glauber salts) and b 


d, by holding « little bit of wet plus © 
ee the midst of the fume, 


7 stro nL 
You may easily show that the fumes are = 
when it will ra s 

a. 
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being coloured viol@t by the alkali potash which is 
formed. 

Potash salts are found in many places in the earth, 
and also in the ashes of plants; and this alkali 
dgrives its name because it can be got by boiling 
out wood ashes in pots. There are many useful 
potash salts: soda and potash are called the alkatis. 


Common Nam Chemical Name What it containa, 


Potashes Potassium carbonate Potassium and carbonic acid. 
Nitee of saltpetre, Potassium nitrate * 
CBlorate of potash | Potassium chlorate. | 


Exreniment 49.—Soap is made by boiling animal 
or vegetable oils or fats with alkali. Soaps contain- 
ing soda are hard soaps ; potash gives soft soaps. 
Common fat is boiled with alkali, and thus soap is 
got. You can easily make soap by pouring half an 
ounce of castor-oil into a thin porcelain basin with 
some hot water, and adding some caustic soda ; then 
on boiling the liquor the oil will all disappear, and 
soap will be formed which dissolves in the water. 
When it has boiled for a little, throw in a handfal 
of common salt ; this will dissolve in the water, and 
will drive out the soap, which will swim on the sur 
face. When cool, this soap will become a white, 
bard solid, and may be used for washing your hands. 
Common oils or fats are generally used; we have 
taken castor-oil, because it is made into soap more 


easily than ordinary fats. vee 
We next have to speak of several metals which 
are useful some more valuable 


substances, . 
but all used for a variety of purposes, 









— 4$xxn 
Pgtanre.: gets 
| METALS. § XXI. 


Cc is a reddish-coloured metal, used for 
kettles, and pans, and boilers ; copper «® 
useful, because it is both soft and tough. Me 
| ja sometimes met with in nature, it i 
then called native copper ; it is, however, more 
commonly got from copper ores, of which ther 
| are several kinds. The most important ore of copper 
is the compound of copper and sulphur which we 
made in Experiment 5. By taking away the sulphur 
) the pure metal copper can be got. 
_ Copper is much used to mix with other metals, and 
yields useful alloys or mixtures of metal, such as 
: brass and bronze. When copper & heated in the 
A air, it tarnishes, and then becomes covered with 
he ‘a black coating of oxide ; and if the heating be con 
is tinued, all the copper combines with the oxygen of 
- the air, and we get copper scales or black oxide of 
ie which we used in Experiment 20. 
—_ went 50.—If you take one or two copper 
in a test-tube, and pour onto them a few 
f ic acid, dense brownish-red fumes will 
ven off from the nitric acid, and a blue solu: 
. nitrate will be formed. The 


j 
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of copper. Bluesfne (Experiment 32), or copper 
sulphate, is a compound of copper and sulphuric 
acid. You may try the ammonia test with a drop 
or two of a solution of this substance, and show 
hat it gives the same deep-blue colour as the copper 
nitrate did. 

———— . 

60. Zinc is a useful white metal. It is used for 
covering iron plate, which is then said to be galva- 
nized iron. This covering of zine prevents the iron 
from rusting in dampair. The chief ore of the metal 
is zinc sulphide, a compound of zine and sulphur, 
called Blende. Zine is also used to mix with other 
metals to form useful alloys > thus brass is an alloy of 
zine and copper, and it is, therefore, not a simple or 
elementary body. 

Exrenimext 51.—If we dissolve zine in dilute 


sulphune acul (Experiment 15), we get hydrogen 
gas given off and zinc sulphate left. Let us filter 


burn when thin turnings are strongly heated in the | 


air, and a white powder of zine oxide is formed; — 


in this respect zinc resembles magnesium ns gtvamt 


et ia Re 









solder. ‘The most important ore of tin is an oxide 
- of tin known as Tin Stone, and is found in 
Metallic tin is got from this by heating 
it ¥ charcoal, which takes away the oxygen, and 
the pure metal melts and can be drawn off. 


bee} 
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‘Exrermest 52.—Take a little powdered oxide of 
tin, and mix with it about the same quantity of car 
‘donate of soda, and then put this mixture in a hole 
reac ee Miah, ehasecnl. Now heat this with the 
- flam, ee etetec es vn ton 
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» 

a knife, and rub the whole to fine powder in a mortar. 
Next wash away all the light particles of charcoal 
with water, and you will find some heavy bright 
round grains or globules of white metallic tin re- 
fhaining at the bottom. In this experiment the 
oxygen of the tin oxide has united with the carbon 
of the charcoal to form carbonic oxide gas, which 
goes off, and the metal tin remains behind and melts 
with the heat. 


62. Lead ix a heavy metal with a bluish colour: 
it can be easily melted and cut, and does not rust or 
oxidize in the air ; so that it is very useful for making 
pipes for gas and water, and for rolling into sheets for 
covering the roofs and gutters of houses. It is also 
used for making shot and bullets, because it can be 
easily melted and cast. Lead ore is found in Wales ; 
it is called Galena, and is lead sulphide. The pro- 
cess for getting the metals from the ores is called 
amelting ; and the branch of science which has to 
do with the getting of metals is called metallurgy. 

There are several very useful compounds of lead, 





Common Name. | Chemical Name, What it contains 
White lead. Lead carbonate. Lead and cartente ackd. 
Kite, | feipeinc im | Hat ant ee 
White-lead, red-lead, and chrome-yellow are 
paints. You must remember that is the 
Nad aaa nne for graphite, and that it contains nc 
lead whatever ; it is pure carbon, | here to) ee 














: B xx 
A d a little’solution of potas- 
0 a glass filled with water, to whicl, 
d some lead acetate solution. A 


=. of lead chromate, or 
yw be produced. This is whm 


" Bs =: , wal —_ 
bE of Weed (imeadubie yellow 
“are a give Pye apd petassiam acetate 

able) 


S Tage or quicksilver is the only simp) 
quic id at the ordinary temperature, and it is very 


ts for measuring heat) and baro 
for measuring the pressure of 

which you will learn in the Physics 
d for silvering mirrors. Mere ury does not 
; . the air, but it oxidizes when heated, form- 
5 rec oxide of mercury, from which the oxygen 
off again by heating it more strongly 


| st 30). Mercury can be boiled, and, like 
it. ay be distilled. Like many other metals, 


tarnishes from oxidation, but it goes black when 
brought near sulphur, as a black sulphide is formed. 
Silver has been used since the earliest 

valuable and beautiful articles, and especially as an_ 
Sticle of exchange as silver coin. English silver 
coin contains a little copper, added for the purpostes 
hardening the silver. 

Exreammenr 54.—Let us see if we can find both 
copper and silver in a sixpence. Cut a piece of a 
sixpence, put it into a test-tube, and pour on it some 
nitric acid. Soon dense red fumes will come off from 
the nitric acid, and on warming gently the whole of 
the silver will be quickly dissolved. We have seen 
(Experiment 22) that silver can be used to detect the 
presence of sodium chloride, or common salt, Now 
add some solution of common salt to the solution of - 
silver in nitric acid; a dense white precipitate _ 
of insoluble silver chloride will be thrown Geum : 
What happens is this :— (Sila 
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metallic gold. Lately much ‘gold has been got 
. skeet ae 9 Australia. Gold is one of the 
eavi t meta we know of, and it can be drawn out 
into very thin wire and beaten out into very thin 
plates gold leaf, which is much used fw 
Pure gold is too soft to make coins of, so 
d a little copper is added te the gold to 


ee on Oe of Merdening 


3 A lil 55.—Gold does not dissolve in any 


) ome acid. Take a leaf of gold and divide it into 
a two pieces > one piece into one test-tube and one 
7 peer ran one a little nitric acid, and 
onto the other a little hydrochloric acid. The gold in 
neither glass will dissolve ; now pour the two together 
| the metal rapidly disappears, showing that 
ough neither acid by itself can dissolve gold, a 
nixture of both can do so, Gold never tarnishes in 
‘air or gets stained with sulpbur, like silver, so 
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\. + RESULTS. XXII. 
Cor bit ution in definite proportions.—It 
e useful to consider some of the most important 
| to which the study of fire, air, water, and 
nas | ; = : Yo have now @ distinct idea of 
he different 8 of matter of which the 
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world is made up: You have learnt that all the 
row thinset wi a, St gun 
animal, vegetable, or mineral—are composed 
of one or more of sixty-seven elementary or simple 
Mbstances. No one of these can be converted into 
any other one, nor has any one of these ever been 
split up into two different new things. ° 

You have also learnt that these elements unite 
together to form compound bodies which differ alto- 
gether in properties from the original elements, but 
from which these original elements can again be 
obtained in various ways. You have learnt that the 
weight of the compound is always exactly the sum 
of the weights of the elements, and that in all the 
chemical changes which take place, no loss of weight 
ever occurs. We cannot either create or destroy 
matter. 

The use of the balance for weighing bodies and for 
determining the composition of chemical substances 
has also been made clear to you. Chemists have to 
weigh everything they wish to examine, and thus to 
find out—as we did in the case of water in Experi- 
ment 20—what weight of each element is contained 
in the compound. . 

We found that— ves 

Sixteen parts by weight of oxygen. 16 
and Two parts by weight of hydrogen <2 


Oe 
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in the Proportion. The same thing 
» for all other chemical compounds they al 
in their elements in fixed proportions. Thus 
Instance, chemists have found, by careful Weigh 
that the red oxide of mercury, which we used 


| Oxygen ; - 16 parts by weight. 
making Oxide of mereury 216 
So if I want to get 16]bs of oxygen, I must take 
at least 216 Ibs. of the red powder, and if I do not Jose 
any by accident, I shall get exactly the quantity of 


oxygen Iwant. And you will understand that by a 


simple proportion I can calculate the weight of the 
red oxide which I must take to get any other weight 



















F ? 


This great fact of the constancy of chemical 
combination runs through all the changes we have 
noticed. If we want to get all the nitric acid we can 

from the least weight of nitre and sulphuric acid (Ex- 

_ periment 38), we must take 98 parts of sulphuric acid 
and 101 parts of nitre, and we shall always get 63 


"magnesium wire (Experiment 46), I shall always get 
tly 40 parts of magnesia, provided I lose none. 
: you learn that all the elements combine with 
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67. Combining weights of the elements. 
Here is a list of some of the more important 
elements— 

Now Metallic Elements Metallic Elements. 
Oxygen . @ 16 Iron . . Fe= 6&6 
Hydrogen. H 1 Aluminum Al = 27 
Nitrogen N i4 Calcium. Ca = Pp 40 
Carbon Cc 12 MagnesiumMg= 24 


Chlorine Cl 35 Sodium . Na 23 
Sulphur 8 32 Potassium K = 930 
Phosphorus P 31 Copper . Cu= 6&8 
Silicon Si 28 Zine . . Zn= 66 
Tin. .. Sn = 118 
Lead. . Pb = 207 


Mercury. Hg = 200 

Silver. . Ag = 108 

Gold . . Au= 197 

with their combining weights and their symbols 

attached to them. The letter placed after the rai 

of each element is the symbol or short way of writing 

the name; thus, instead of writing the word phos. 

phorus, I may write the letter P. For these symbols, 

the first letters of the words are generally taken ; but 

in some cases the Latin and not the English word is 

used ; thus Fe stands for iron, fron halen 
Ag for silver, from the Latin ery 

numbers placed after the symbol of — 

ts the fixed proportion, by vn . 

which that element combines with others. S 
these numbers has been found by experiment, 
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gf the compos wich that on 

hers. Thus we find, when we 
Eels contains 16 
weig oxygen to 200 parts by weight of 
el to form 216 parts by weight of the oxide. 
= w we heat « and copper together r (Experi. 

sné 5) until 





they combine, we find that exactly 65 
ae with 32 parts by 
of sulphur to form 95 parts by weight of 
opper sulphide ; and if more than this quantity of 

» of these elements had been taken, it remains 
; Now the same weight of oxygen (16 
bs Viaidise with other metals to form oxides, and 
he weight of metal with which it unites is either the 
a © weight of the metal, or some weight 

bearing a dose relation to the combining weight. 
Phus 16 parts by weight of oxygen unite with 56 


» Ser ey -aighs of iron to form an oxide of iron ; 
td moat calcium to form an oxide of calcium, 


galled common lime; with 65 of zine, 118 of tin, 
207 of lead, to form oxides of these metals. 


han T ve yet told you. If I write the symbol 0, 
taeda | Hg, I signify thereby not any weight 
Jor of mercury, bist exactly the combining 
se two elements. © means 16 parts by 
, and no other weight ; Hg means 
pee) OE no other weight ; 
t-te dasha 


pesuigs.] 


Now supposing lewant to write the chemical symbol 
for a compound, I have only to put the symbols of the 
elements it contains alongside of one another. Thus 
Hg0O signifies oxide of mercury ; and this symbol not 
qply tells me that the compound contains oxygen and 
mercury, but it tells me how much oxygen and how 
much mercury the body contains, because I regem- 
ber that O means 16, and Hg means 200; so that 
the chemical symbol, or formula, is most useful as 
expressing not only the qualitative composition (or 
what the body contains), but also the quantitative 
composition (or how much of each thing the body 
contains). Thus, again, CaO means calcium oxide, 
or lime, and exactly 40 and 16, or 56 parts by weight 
of lime; ZnO means zine oxide, but 65 and 16, or 
81 parts by weight ; whilst H,O signifies water, being 
twice H, or two parts by weight of hydrogen com: 
bined with 16 parts by weight of oxygen to form 18 

by weight of water. 
| ated of the elements combine together in 
different fixed proportions, forming several compounds. 
Thus nitrogen and oxygen unite to foam fora dag 

compounds, as follows :— 

The first compound, called nitrogen mon-oxide, 
contains 28 parts by weight of nitrogen, to 16 parts 
b ht of oxygen. uve yee 

"the meced compound, called nitrogen di-oxide, 





contains 28 parts by weight of a 


“2. ees 





32 parts, by weight of oxygen, 
ard ee compound, called 1 
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fe compound, called nitrogen tetroxide, 

contains 28 parts by weight of nitrogen, to four times 

16, or 64 parts, by weight of oxygen. . 

“The fifth and last compound, called nitrogen pent- 

oxide, contains 28 parts by weight of nitrogen, to five 
times 16, or 80 parts, by weight of oxygen. 

_ Now remembering that N means 14, and that 0 
means 16, we can easily write the symbols for the 
above compounds. 

; The first compound contains 28 parta, or two com 
_ bining Weights of nitrogen, to 16 parts, or one 
combining weight of oxygen. Hence we write the 

symbol of this compound N.O.' 
For a like reason we write the formula 
Of the second compound NO, 

Bh. » third i NO, 

fs ” fourth ” N,O, 

ae en fifth iy N.O, 

” Schfieems this we se that the weight of oxygen con- 

tained in the four last of these compounds is twice, 

three times, four times, and five times that contained 
in the first compound. And, moreover, we find that 
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nitrogen, with 20 plirts by weight of oxygen, we get 
the whole of this nitrogen combined with only 16 of 
the oxygen, the other 4 parts of oxygen remaining 
uncombined. Here, then, we have arrived at the two 
m@st important laws of chemical combination :— 

1. The law of combination of the elements in 
fixe proportions, called the combihing 
weights, 

2. The law of combination in multiple propor. 
tions of these combining weights, when 
several compounds of the same two elements 


exist. 


69. Meaning of a chemical equation. 

You will now be able to understand that all the 
chemical changes which I have spoken of, and whieh 
you have seen, or ever will see, can be written down 
in symbols. Every one of these changes is definite, 
and in every case we can get to know not only what 
has taken place, but also how much of each substance 
has been formed. Let us take one or two examples. 
If I want to prepare nitric acid (Experiment 38), I 
take nitre (potassium nitrate) and sulphuric acid, then 
nitric acid distils over, leaving potassium sulphate in 
the retort. Now what happens in this change; and 
how much sulphuric acid and Pee 
take, so as not to waste either? In order to: 
out, I must write down the formula for 1 
sulphuric acid. Nitre is written KNO, ;? 
























~ "Toser 64. al we mix a. ioe +a 
a change occurs ; half the hydrogen 
(A) it "sulphuric acid changes place with the 
os as pore (K) in the nitre, and two new 
subst, are formed, viz. HNO,, nitric acid (which 
distils off as a yellow liquid), and KHSO,, sulphate 
‘ which remains in the retort as a white 
’ | ‘salt, This change we can therefore expres« in 
an equation, thus— 
Before the change. After the cham 
Sulpharic Ack yield Nitric Acid and Potassium Sulpmate 
+ H,SO, ts HNO, . K HS, 


Bl lll shows us, then, exactly what takes place ; 
nothing is lost; the nitric acid and potassium sul 
j e. phate which we get, weigh, taken together, a» much 
a : as the nitre and the sulphuric acid which we took. 
We see this clearly if we write down the numbers 


a 
itre, and 98 parts by weight of sul- 


shal “eae ees _— 
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numbers enable yo®to calculate the quantity of the 
materials you must take, to get any given weight of 
the acid, Suppose you wanted 10 pounds of nitric 
acid, how much sulphuric acid anf nitre would you 
nétd to employ? Well, if you wanted to get 63 
pounds of nitrie acid, you would need 98 pounds of 
sulphuric acid, and 101 pounds of nitre; and, of 
course, in order to get 10 pounds you will need }§ of 
98 pounds of sulphuric acid, and }§ of 101 pounds 
of nitre. So that all caleulations of this kind are 
matters of simple proportion. 

Let us take one other example. We made hy- 
drogen by acting upon zine with sulphuric acid and 
water (Experiment 15). The change which here 
takes place is represented by the equation— 


Zn + H,SO, H, + ZnSO, or 

Zine amd Salpharie Acid yield Hydrogen and Zine Sulphate. 
65 and 2+32+64 yield 2 and 65432464 or 
65 and 98 yield 2 and 161 


ot ot ot of 
Pee. + re 8 aun Sulphate. 


This means that if I take 65 pounds of zine, and 
98 pounds of sulphuric acid, I must always | 
2 pounds of hydrogen gas, and 161 pounds of 
sulphate. If I ask you how much zine and sulphuric 





















ne i 
¢ the nature of all new chetnicals whi ~~ 
er’ and he does this with seal and con 
@, because he knows that if he has once deter. 
‘in daa pal mtgaada he 
has « ascertained the proportions by weight in 

SM Misisianente, or compounds, take part in it, 
he has settled this particular question for ever, ax 
the same chemical combination always takes place 
; to the same unchanging laws. 


ogg THE USE OF THE APPARATUS 
iit <a FOR THE EXPERIMENTS. 


. Try over carefully before it is 
. ie ‘fe observe exactly the description given 


and neatness in manipulation are 
g experiments as clearness of exposition 


iS 
a. s 
en elma 
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4. When the lessonis over, carefully clean all the 
apparatus, and remove it and the specimens to a locked 
box or cupboard. Many of the acids, especially : 
and nitric, are dangerously corrosive, phosphorus dan- 
gerous from its inflstamable hatare, wiilet thies Gl Gia 
of te reagents are poisonous, so that all must be com- 
pletely removed from the pupils, and had better be kept 
in the teacher's private room. 

6. The elder and more advanced pupils, having once 
seen the teacher go through the course of experiments, 
may with great advantage be permitted to perform the 
experiments for themselves under his superintendence, 

Notes for the Experiments :— 

Exrentmuent 1.—If the neck of the bottle be very wide, 
the top must be covered by a piece of card, otherwise 
sufficient fresh air will get in to permit the the continued 
combustion of the candle, 


Exreximent 3.—The tube containing the caustic soda 
should be carefully removed and corked up after each 
experiment, to prevent the caustic soda absorbing carbonic 
acid and moisture from the air, After the same caustic 
sola has been used for the experiment several times,the =—__ 
tube must be cleaned ont ont ine. as e 
of caustic soda obtained. ad 

Exrentwent 5.—This may also be done in a t 


take care to have the copper turnings well 
the sulphur boils, otherwise the glow is not 







dry knife or smal?’ pliers, onto the «mali 


‘hee cea fe 
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10. This cannot be easily shown in winter, 
RIMENT 12.—How to charge the Grove's baPry. 
Mea one pint of water into a basin, and gradually 
r into this three fluid ounces of strong sulphuric a: 

let the liquid, after well mixing, |- 
allo it ia cool. See that all the clamps 
and metal connections are bright, using sand-paper 
clean them. Set up the battery with the porous cells and 
platinums inside the pot cells, and clamp all tight. Pour 
the dilute sulphuric acid into the pot celle #0 as nearly to 
fill each ; then by means of a funnel carefully nearly fil) 
A | cu the porous cella with strong nitric acid. Th: 
is now ready for action. When done with, th 
sulphuric acid may be returned to a bottle kept for thy 
purpose, and the nitric acid poured into another bett!:, 


az 
as 


may be thrown away. The porous celle and zines mo! 
be allowed to soak in water over-night and then place! 
back in their places. Should any of the zines begin t 
effervesce in the acid when the wires of the battery ar 
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Exrerment 17.—If€is best to mix the sulphuric 
and water (one to six by volume) beforehand ; 
acid into the water in a thin stream, and stir the 
round. 


PERIMENT 20.—A piece of hard, wide glass 
without a bulb, fitted with a cork to the tube B, 
drawn out at the other end, as shown in the figure, 
serve instead of the bulb-tube a. Unless nearly half? 
ounce of copper oxide is taken the weight of water formed 
will be too small. After the experiment is finished, the 
reduced metallic copper must again be oxidized by heating 
it in an open porcelain dish over a Bunsen burner, The 
oxide thus formed will have gained its original weight, and 
can be used again for a repetition of the same experiment, 


Exreximent 31.—In order that this increase of weight 
by oxidation should be rendered evident, the magnet must 
be a good one, the filings very fine, and the balance 
delicate. Another mode of showing the increase of weight 
by absorption of oxygen is that mentioned above when 
the reduced copper is heated in a current of air. 


EXPextuENt 36.—It requires a little practice to get the 
gas to burn permanently at the end of the tube. 


Exreriment 40.—In a close room the evolution of 
chlorine gas should be avoided. 


Exreriment 52.—When using the blowpipe the breath 
must be sent out from the cheeks and not from the lungs ; 
it is thus possible to inflate the cheeks when required 
by breathing through the nose. fd 


Ege i : 


ot hE 


ioe yum » dimes 
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No. of _ wx 
JS REQUIRED FO a "Two 8-oz. stoppered glass retorts . . . « + + ued 6 
— : R a ecenk dbush with these rings, uk Gana 
Sime gqustetubben, Bc. . » ss es et eh ee 
‘E PRICES OF THE ARTICLRS 23.—A 16-02, porcelain evaporating dish, Is, 6¢., 
. OS vee Gta Gh cm ve. 5 ee +» © Oe8 
coe Harris & Co., Lid., Birmingham, 25.—Two 3-in. glass fu nels, 6d., ie ees e328 
or Sons, & Co, Manchester, and Mesers. —A horseshoe 1 Ms - Sa ee oo4 
é $1. nag 
Sons, 22 Garrick Street, London. SB.—A paletieknife. . 2. - - +s se ee eee o 06 
Price 37.—A piece of iron wire gauze, six inches square. . 0.0 3 
° = 3 42.—Iron tray or sand bath ood 
She containing 0 teper, with wire to (A= O00 down Sin, tatty ey tat tae 
os... . 0 i 4 ’ . > . . * . . . 7 . . . . *. * ad 
Test-tube stand for twelvetubes .. ..-.. 0 1 3 
a Seer wee weights i. One blowpipe, 1s., two files (round and triam- 
. Se ws gular), le. dd... ow. 2 8 
gp tgeen tripod stand, 104, . 0 1 | Half a pound of glass tubing, 6d, two dozen 
ner, ——— . spare corks, Gd. 2. .-.5--+s0 0m 010 
: af RS baad by 0 chick amp and Amounting to... © - ese eee eee - S864 
ene of methylated spirit when desired.) ‘ 
jar, ls, capsule to contain the phos 
DET E s « 6 6 6 « « « 01 & 
us for decomposing water by electricity, 
wo collecting tubes and wire to suspend CHEMICALS, &e. . 
Ross etl 020 ae 
ee in wooden tray, with wee eee 
OY 116 0 ee ea 
Hi aid . 2 ,, 
sand pl, 10k gus eprourete, 6 014 eee ae 
; hydrogen ae a ee « 0 1 6 Ammonia (solution) 4 on. 
¢ trough, with beehive shelf 0 2 § Caustic potash 4 
d gas-collecting bottles, pint 5 Geliam car wn 
* . ee aes | 4 * bonate on rie 
itis 0 0 9 Potassium chro- 
U-shaped calcium mate on dw 
glass tube to contain Potessinm fer- 
hs 5 oe > e..90..0 0 F " ~— 
ses . 04 Tocyanide “ , wet 








i _ ba) . 
" ‘ et Ah tees ie. aa » 4 
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Va 
and the water coming off}rom a burning candle weigh more than 
$3 > the candle before it is burnt. 
3%. How can this be explained | 
' 4. Give some examples of chemical union. 
if ey What is oxygen gas, and where is it found ? 
» 2 truth respecting the loss or creation of sub- 
has found out by further experiment ? 
7. Explain how you would show that when chemical union 
takes _ heat is given off. 
4. why does quicklime become hot when water is poured 
; x pom it 
‘ a  o ee 8 What happens when bright copper turni and lew 
a ool a . shar are heated together in a flask f is - 
= a = we found in 
when a taper is burnt inaclean glass bottle : 
; you show that theairin the bottle after the taper 


is not the same as it was before the taper was i “g Hy ey 
@ milk of the lime-water caused by ' e 2. How can you show 
rlourles carbonic acid gas be distinguished from 


bonic de In what 
honie acid gas which is formed when < = properties do 
—— on, OF Ho or charcoal, can § IV. Air, 


nt to show that water can be obtained 
er 





Bets 
s you have learnt about a candle te 






















. SS Bs a e> 

+3 ax the candle has not be ' a Ae Son : eas ts r 4 
ts forw by the blood in the a wn of the air when it is taken as 
ieee q How can you shoe Unt a 3 of oS 























some clear water is poured into 
to stand for a few minutes abe 


does the carbonic acid gas serve which is 


to show that plants have the power 
of decomposing the carbonic acid Ayph: 
as 


§ VI. Water. 


“1. Name the three different states or conditions im which 
is known to us. 
‘If we send heat into ice it melts into water, and if the 


heat continues itcauses the water to boil. W hat happens 
when we send « stream of electricity through the water! 
3. Draw a sketch of the apparatus used for decomposing 


4. How can you tell which of the two gases is oxyEr® and 


which : 
i Ca hope be pot fl wae yh 
6. What ww the metal potassium i» thrown onte 


! 
%. How can the hydrogen thus evolved be collected, and how 
would you ascertain that the gue is hydrogen, and not oxyge™ ' 


§ VII. Water. 


| 4d. How can hydrogen be obtained by the action of rine, 
acid, and water ! 
do with two jars filled with hydrogen, '» 
burns, and is lighter than air | 
ydrogen 







barns, and how can you 
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q q 
“ ; =] 
oe "3. Deseribe the arrangement of an appanaeas ted for deter- 


tion of water by weig 
Bpaing the combs thew by ex nt that water contains 16 


; o n to 2 eight of h t 
Beit 7 wetfave once accurately pete OF mel the chomieal com 


ou have once 
‘., ia wv, meme t do = co caro 
: If not, why not? 
§ IX. Water. 


1. What is the difference between fresh spring water and sea 
Water’ 


2. How can you get the salt out of sea water! 
SB. What plan would you adopt for getting fresh or drinkable 
Water {rom sea water! 
ie. Desertho 2. meme dullnnte toot Gor aul dn, watan, fume, Jem 
5. What is meant by “‘solation” and “ al 
6. Whet heppene when clam and Spbel of eae 
- — in water and the solution evaporated 
ow would you tell which crystals alum which 
aiphate of copper | ns : ey me 
« X. Water. 
1. How does the rain get up into the clouds? eae 
2. Wh 
. y does the moisture when once it is up in the sky stay 


4 Bhat reasons have we for saying that rain is distilled 
4. Where 
g jos every drop of running water on the globe come 


a wel wheeled 1p 
or salt is shaken $y a. ee 


5. How can 


6. What is 
Matter! 





7. if 
Gan the alt 






















tn 


es ar 


chalk-water be so. vcd on a Tage 
rent water are both har! =n »hat 
he and do this 4... thes. 
olid crust or bask cteen al in kettles 

s well-water obtaine! in towns usually unfit for 
, ge towns ied with drinking-wates# 


fishes n which they nord ' 
gamle tie Ws in cohl water w high 
and not to air! 


} § XI. Earth. 
do we know that the inside of the earth is hot enough 


is the cause of the “ babbling” when hydrochlore 


can you show that the bottle in experiment ) 


carbonic acid gas! 
Teo be converted into quicklime ! 
why chalk is called » chemical compound. 


g XIIL Earth. 


. ; et ch th marat tis emplotee 
: hens och red Nenad 2 oxide. , 
called oxide of mercury, of merge 


= =o— & & & iii 
vee= 


this eleagprster contains challc fm 
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. 
§ XIV. Earth. 


BRS Whereiidiooe! (ound. and how is it got? 
“ ow do you know that plants have been buried where the 


y do you nelude 







that coal contains carbon and 


4 How ht make coal-gas in a tobaceo-pipe t 

EB How is coal-ges ‘+ on the large scale, how collected, 

Rites dietribated throeghoot the tow nt ~~ 
m What ts Bett Wehind in the tolac co-pipe or “ retort” after 

Se conl-ges has come off! 


1 “ a ve ay do some kinds of coal yield more yas than other 
. a A 
What clet besides pus is given off in the rd 
_ te d A pfasion 
. % Write a short easay on the uses of coal. 






| § XV. Earth. 

1. Why does the flame of hydrogen emit no light, whilst tha, 
pal-gas is luminous t 

Look at « candie-flame, and make a draving of the several 


<— ) Ta what reepects fx the horning candle like a gasworks? 
oe. How ca: you show that the dark cone inside a candle-flame 
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XV 
§ XVII. Non-Metallic Eleme., 
of o 
ere. 
t substances fi 

he in oxygen are acids ! 
ee amapla the fee state in the air! 
‘ 6 senteinine AO em is lighter than air ! 
how oe adhegy which jar contains ooerey LHe you 
; . nicks 

7. How can you obtain nitrogen from the air? 


8. Name some compounds contains 
pared ? What ar 


10. Explain the words siceleel ond elt. 
23. ie alkali potash in mixed with nitric acid, what. 


can you prove that diamond ts carton | 
By what experiment can you show that white « 


carbon ft 
would be one result if the element carbon hal net 
the earth | 


fqu&Tiree 


ir, oa 


§ XVIII. Non-Metallic Elements. 
‘1. What elements are contained in rock-<!t ' 


chlorine from common sait | ‘ 


song toad th ics of the element chlorine 


4 +. would you show white bleaching-powder contail® 


ne do notice when a pinch of yellow sulphur © 
ina over a flame! 
hy is sulphur used for making gunpowder | 

several common substances which contain sulphug 
of burnt bone | 
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XIX. Metals. 


_ Name some of the most important uses of jron. 
Wikat are the special uses of wrought-iron and of cast- 


and how does it differ chemically 








fae ia cast-iron made, 
Piaght-iron | 

oo What i» steel, how in it made, 
Be rties I 


What happens if dilnte culphurie acid is poured upon iron 


we : 
RB How : how that green vitriol, of sulphate of irem, 


and what are its chief 


oe one metal contained in clay 7 Name 
eeebtiier substance coutaining the same metal, 
t Whee t* the chemical composition of (1) quicklime, 
cee: arble, (3) gypeum, {) bone earth? 
& How is calciam chloride made ! 

» Writ lown what happens when a solution of calcinm 
in « mix vith ot ‘ extinm carbonate. 

« formed when magnesium ribbon ig barnt in the 


4 
: 7) Ww 
Ot 
: Be How can you get Epsom salts from the white powder got 
(GREER corning magnesium | 
; XX. Metals. 
t under rock oil! 


» anlian heated ina spoon im the 













— 
" -t What hap. * 


Where does rock-salt occur! 
What happens when we pour sulphurie acid on to common 


' t 
i hat ta the name of the metal contained in the ‘alkali 


. How is soap made | What is the difference hetween soft 
® hard soaps! ; 

i g XXL Metals. et 

7}. What do the common “ores” of coppet contain? Name, 

of the uses of 3 ; 


; Write down a list of some of the sodium ngewe ae 
ne “i Peerbee, chemical names, and what contain. 


z 
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nit is What is zine used for! What is i r, an that of j | REYNOLDS & BRANSON. 


6. How can crystals of = 
7. What is in weed — sulphate be obta 
8. What is a blowpipe? How e 

from some of the powdered eart!> 


— ve you get a gi 
9. Where is lead-ore found, a1, % : 


what is its mame ar 


10. What is lead used fort 

if Name some of the useful compounds 

¥ Pokal the chemical name of whit: 

33, How does mercury differ from all th 
is it called quicksilver ! 


14, a - you prove that a 


wml, 


@ Other metals 





and 7. wn 
es great advantage has gold 
an Pen ’ 
§ XXII. Results _— NEW CATALOGUE OF OPTICAL LANTERNS 
‘ “ 5 . 2 t Gas, or Lime Lag 
1. How many ounces of water, at least aad ly Just ready, free on application. 
» } d ogen ! > 
2 es. sane was . ial eatin of with . , ont to enteiaes: . EDUCATIONAL LANTERN SLIDES 
possible quantity of 1) mercury, and of (2 _* tt wale of » Sehesta eee ns hepa a — 
can get | ie ;. Yorks D. Forsyth, M.A. 
3. What is the combining weight of oxy mt =e ote “ reons. Leeds School Board 
of mercury ! we Bie. vo se0d West Riding County Cout i Leeds School Board. 
4. Write down the chem: al f ' — iy ‘ HYCIENE. 
(2) lime, (3) water, (4) su'p hu ‘is Plavtes of Lantern Siidea {1 noon wey to Health,” a 
1 © mea ae likx f Slipebod Sanitation. abit by on Teale 
ot the ogee I : wy ar omen Wiese * . . Ea, . 5 oes w.8.P RS: : » a — > D +) tes 
" giving their composition by w: ight nn Qe . a ' 
é 8. Write F oeiny thechemical equation representing | . SDATALOCUE OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS (pp. 332). 


Teachers of Selence.) 


CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
to meet the New Regulations of the Science and Art Department. 
(Poet Pree on Applicatron.) 


i crits to (ustrate Prot, Roscoe's, Newth’s, and other books. Particulars 
and prices om application. 


wish take place when sulphuric acid acts on f 

7 If phan 63 _ of mitri wh, Ww at - 

of sul uric acid and nitre whi h I ais <t empicy 

‘8. how by an &* quation that if it ag 

The. of sulphuric acvl { must always get 2 | 
161 Ths. of zinc sulphate if I lose none. — 

@, Calculate the percentage co m position 


So, KNO,, KHSO,. BST1 MATES for Fitting Laboratories free on application. 
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